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PREFACE 



DL'RIXCi the last two and a half years, I have seen 
so many new and interesting^ phases of horse and 
military life in Russia, that I thouj^ht an account of them 
would interest i^enrral readers, as well as those who are 
acquainted with my more nr Irss technic.d hooks on matters 
connected with horses. As I am the first foreivrner who has 
been |Krrinittril i*} visit tht* Krmount Depots of the Russian 
Cavalry RfSf-rvc, I venture to hope that my experiences are 
worth tellin:'. 

I am j^lad to have this oppnriuiiily of thankinj^ the 
Generals Commamlin;^ and officers of Liski. Tambof. 
Kirsanof. Boris* »i:lel)sk. and lial.ikleva for th(! kind hos- 
pitalily they showeil me while I was stayinv^ with them. 

Yfw Tkik Hnr'-i, (kuk, Nori mamph'N'^iiiri-. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Old Davfi abnud — I-cl^cslcr^hire- -Kamicrs — Polish Jeus — Hunting' People — 
r^ptam Williams- Lord Lonsdale --Colont-l Forcsier No Itread - Kidin>; to 
lIoundN Mr. Sam Hamc'* Mr. Harry (itxKlall -Veterinary Surgeons— 
NVriimi^ I'cMiks Mr. Frank Ward. 



IN Indian Racimr Reminiscences I told the siory of the 
s|X)rl I had for fourteen years in Iiulia. racini^, chasinj;, 
and irainiiv^, while I was in The (iunntrrs, Bengal Staff 
Corps, and finally in The Huffs. Keijiniental life, even with 
ihc iK'St of comrades, and India with unlimited leavt! to j;o 
to race metrtin's. shooiiiv.^ excursions and the Hills, at last 
pHxluced on me the ettect which the eternal |)artrid;^e had on 
Louis ( )uator/e s cleric.il friend. Having commenced to 
write l>ooks al>out horses, and havinj^ |)ut in a couple of 
vcars' sludv at the New \eterinarv Colle<re when on leave 
from Indiii, 1 hecanur fired with the ambition of takint: out 
my diploma and (jualifyin^ in time as an authority on the 
subject which the i^enerality of us Irishmen like best, so I 
left the armv in iSrg. I staved live vears in l{n;iland, 
broU'»hl out more lxM)ks. saw a i^ood ileal of racin*^ at 
Newmarket, and then, anxious to gain a wider exjK.Tiencc 
<if horses and to pay **e\'s.' I travelled throuujh India. 
Ceylon. China, South Africa. ICgypt and elsewhere, holding 
classes for instruction in horse-breaking and giving horse- 
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breaking shows, the success of which was greatly enhanced 
by the skilful and plucky manner my wife rode all the bad 
animals. At this work I had a most enjoyable time, especially 
with English officers, racing men, planters and Boers, all of 
whom were keen about horses, and greatly appreciated the 
theory and practice I taught them. I probably learned as 
much or more from my pupils than they did from me ; for I 
had the advantage of a continued course of instruction from 
new relays of experienced men and artful horses for four or 
five years. Even the cleverest of us should remember the 
French saying that a man may know more than anyone, but 
not more than everyone. My books helped my breaking by 
introducing me to lovers of horses, and my breaking aided my 
books by adding to my information. We stayed three years 
in Calcutta, where I ran a sporting paper, trained and dealt. 
Though we paid our way and made friends, I felt that I was 
acting the part of a bad father to those children of my brain, 
my books, by bringing them up more or less as provincials, 
and neglecting to confer on them an English polish. About 
this time my wife and I got in a severe form our periodical 
attack of trek fever, so we sold Hayes Sporting News, came 
home, and settled down for the time being at Melton Mowbray, 
so as to sfet into touch with the best form of huntincr in the 
old country. While we were there, I wrote Amofig Men 
and Horses, which told the tale of our wanderings, and 
which is now out of print. 

Having spent the money we had made abroad, we 
happened to be hard up at that time, much to the astonish- 
ment of our friends, who wrongly thought that the success 
of our books would have enabled us to have hunted 
comfortably on the best of horses six days a week during 
the season. Probably my lack of business capacity was the 
cause of our inability to do so ; for we backed no horses, ran 
up no tailors* bills, and chucked about money in no other 
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foolish manner. As we had to hum, and hated getting into 
debt, we risked our necks for two seasons mostly on green 
and spoiled horses, from the backs of which, as long as they 
kept going and stood up, we saw that there is only one sport 
in the world, and that is hunting in Leicestershire. The 
hunting people always seemed glad to see us out, and we 
had many a pleasant look and friendly word in passing. 
Whenever my wife got crumpled up by the innocent young 
one or hardened reprobate she was riding, chancing a **cut 
and laid " or stiff posts and rails, ladies of the hunt always 
sent to inquire how she was getting on. If we ever happen 
to amass a few thousand pounds, we'll return to Melton. I 
only hope that we'll then have such good masters and 
hunismrn as Lord Lonsdale and Tom I-'irr of the ( )uorn, 
I-oril lulward Manners and TVank Gillard of the Hclvoir, 
and .Mr. ** Willie " Haird and (iillson of the C^Ktesmore. As 
a master of a l.ip»elv attended and vcrv hard riding hunt. 
Loril Lonsilale was unapproachable ; for he was not only the 
finest anil best mounted welter weivrht in lui^laful, but he 
also hail th<* facultv of enforrinLr the strictest discipline, even 
in a rec.»rd Kirby (iate field. Without discipline, fox- 
huntint/ is skittles of the vilest kind. \\\ huntiiiLT discipline 
I mean such obeilience th.it the? master, aided bv his hunt 
servants, can marshal in clos(r arrav everv man and ladv of 
a heKI of five or six hundred in a corner of a held or in a lane, 
like that outside Cream tiorse. while the pack is drawing an 
adjacent cover, and that no one will d.ire to move before the 
sii^n.d is i^iven by the horn of the huntsman, and before the 
master has got off first, and then the "ihrusters" may catch 
him if ihev can. Of course, unless a master is. like Lord 
Lonsdale, caj^ble of taking a lead and keepin;^ it, the field, 
on receiving the metapht»rical drop of the fla;^ Irom the 
huntsman, can't be expected to accord precedence to mere 
official |>osition. 1 he huntsman, as we all know, is the 
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only person who can tell when the hounds have got sufficiently 
clear of the field. In Leicestershire, thank goodness, there 
is no such thing as riding to holloas, whatever they may do 
in the provinces. Fd be sorry for the man who would have 
committed the impertinence of attempting to start a Quorn 
field by a holloa in the presence of Lord Lonsdale! If the 
hand of his Lordship resembled the ** mailed fist" of his 
friend the German Emperor, that of Mr. Baird was like unto 
la main de fer dans un gant de velours of Her Gracious 
Majesty the Queen, who ably rules her people almost without 
their being conscious of the beneficent guidance. A stranger 
might often hunt with the Cottesmore and not know who was 
the master, and yet there is no better disciplined hunt. The 
Melton people were greatly indebted to the Duke of Rutland, 
who hunted the Belvoir at his own expense, and did immense 
service in his country to hunting by keeping the farmers 
friendly, and by arranging with his tenants to put up no wire, 
to walk puppies, and to encourage the sport in other ways. 
He had a worthy successor in his son, Lord Edward Manners, 
who was often ably helped in his field duties by his brother. 
Lord Cecil, who generally rode uncommonly big jumping 
horses. The Belvoir met every Wednesday at Croxton Park, 
which is seven miles from Melton ; and frequently on other 
days at places within easy reach, such as Melton Spinney, 
Piper Hole Farm, and Hose. All three masters were very 
popular amongthe farmers, without whose friendly co-operation 
good hunting is impossible. 

For permission to ride over their fields and for taking 
down wire for the season, Leicestershire farmers receive much 
profit from the influx of visitors. Of this, the hay, corn and 
straw bills form the most obvious but by no means the most 
considerable item ; although old oats at twenty-six shillings 
a quarter show a state of agricultural prosperity that would 
be unattainable without hunting. It is true that the hundreds 
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of horses brought every year to Melton get through, or get 
put down to them, an average of from twelve to fifteen 
shillings a week for forage and bedding ; but the meat, milk, 
butter, cream, cheese, poultry, vegetables, and other farm- 
produce consumed by the visitors and their hosts of servants 
make a far larger total. Butchers* bills of from jC20 to ^^30 
a week for a hunting family, without counting the outdoor 
servants, help to raise the price of beasts and sheep, to say 
nothing of the other weekly accounts. As a man who loves 
hunting, even though, worse luck, he cannot always enjoy it, 
I plead for reciprocation antl tolerance. The farmers say 
that some of the hunting people (not many I should think) 
send to *• The Stores " ; yet I have seen farmers who supplied 
local butchers, buv New Zealand and American meat for their 
c*atin;4. instrad of patronising their own customers. The fact 
hi>wcvrr remains that hunting people and farmers are 
mutuallv useful to each other; aithoui^h, unfortunatelv. some 
of both classes like to take all thev can <«:et without t^ivinj; 
anything in return. We all know and. 1 hope, detest the 
hunting loafer who breaks down fences and gallops over 
winter wheat and clover root without subscribinL: to even the 
covert or poultry fund. Ami then there's tlie farmer who 
keeps up barlx'd wire, while henetitini; by a sport he helps 
to destroy. The conduct of l>oth is ecjually contemptible, and 
reminds me of the storv of a communitv of Polish lews who 
met together in order to decidt? on the form of a testimonial 
which they wished to present to their village Head Man, who 
had been very good to them. After various pro[)osals, they 
settletl that it should be a b;irrel of wine. While discussing 
the cjuestion of the best wine merchant from whom they could 
obtain it, one of the assemblv suvr'^ested that as the maioritv 
of them were wine-growers, the most economical plan would 
be for each of the-m to bring a bottle of wine and pour it into 
a barrel which they would collectively purchase. This being 
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agreed upon, they again met, and each Hebrew emptied the 
contents of his flask into the allotted receptacle. It happened 
that the proposer of the one man one bottle arrangement had 
made that suggestion purely from motives of personal thrift, 
and accordingly, having provided himself with a black bottle 
full of water, he decanted the fluid into the barrel, when his 
turn came round, with the proud feeling that he had saved his 
pocket without anyone being the wiser, not even his bene- 
factor, the Head Man, who could not possibly be expected to 
tell that the wine had undergone such an infinitesimal 
dilution. After the barrel had with due ceremony been 
presented to his Worship, that gentleman drew a glass to 
toast his kind friends, when lo and behold ! as he put the 
compound to his lips, he found that it was unadulterated 
water without a drop of wine in the entire barrel ! Thank 
goodness, neither English farmers nor English hunting people 
are Polish Jews. 

The followers of the chase at Melton are mostly birds of 
passage, among whom there are some fine horsemen. Many 
however come, not for the sport which the surrounding 
country affords, but because they regard hunting from the 
metropolis as a fashionable function. It was no doubt one of 
this class who, when out one day, on being told that his horse 
was lame, and finding that it was going in rather a " dotty " 
manner, got off and led it ten or twelve miles home. When 
the groom took the horse over, he of course lifted up the 
lame foot, from which he extracted, much to the astonishment 
and chagrin of his master, a stone that had evidently been the 
unsuspected cause of the lameness. 

I don't want to draw any comparisons with other places, 
especially those of which I have had no personal experience ; 
but I have nothing except praise for the first flight hunters 
and first flight ladies and men of Melton. Mr. **Buck" 
Barclay had a particularly strong stable, which was in the able 
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c harjje of Martin, and which contained, amonjj many others, 
those good horses Lord Arthur, probably the best hunter 
that has ever crossed Leicestershire ; the handsome grey 
Fninciscan on whom Mr. Arthur Coventry often had a mount 
when he came to stay at Sysonby Lodge; the faultless 
(ioldfinder, who was Mrs. Barclay's favourite; and staunch 
old Freeman, who carried his owner brilliantly for fourteen 
seasons. Harry (ireen, the oUl steeplechase rider, looked 
after Count Zabrowskys string, the l)est of which was 
pn>bably Billet Doux. Mr. and Miss Muir. both of whom 
went well, had several nice horses. Miss Navlor, Prince 
llenrv of IMcss. Colonel I^'orester. Mr. (iordon W'ooil. Baron 
M. dc luvll. Mr. de Winton, Mr. Ti^xhall Keene. Mr. 

« 

Younvrer. Mr. (luv I' en wick, Mr. Lavcock, Mr. Prior. Mr. 
I*'orbcs, Mr. Lawson, Mr. Baldock. and otlirrs had well filled 
stables of hiirh-cla^s aiiimaN. Mv wife and I ^reatlv admired 
the capal>!e manner in wliich Lady .\ugusta lane rode over 
«! diffuult countrv (»n not alwavs the best of mounts. The 

* 

\\x\v. ridiiii/ <»f Ladv (ierard and Mrs. Hunburv (now Baroness 
M. de luvll) is well known to everxone. Mrs. Lawson 

• 

always rod<- straight, aiul appeared to thornu;^hly enjoy the 
siMirt : Net. straiv^e to sav. 1 never heard her name mentioneil 
as a hard riding lady : herause. I suppose, she made? no fuss 
al>out crossing a diftkult country. The world ami his wife, to 
siive themselves the trouble of thinking, generally take people 
bv advertisement. Mr. and Mrs. Ilornsbv. who have since 
left Staplef«»rd Park, and .Mr. and Mrs. Brocklehurst. were 
extremely po|)uIar members of the hunt. Before Mrs. 
Ascjuith married, she was a frecjuent visitor to the .Melton 
ctujntrv, and never went out of her wav to fmd an easv place. 
I rememlx:r one afterntwin in .Nhiv while ritlinjLT with mv wife 
for exercise from Melton towards Burton, meetin*^ the farmer 
through whose fields we were going. This goo i sup|)orter 
of hunting at that moment was dolefullv rej»ardin;» a newlv 
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patched gap in a high posts and rails close to a gate through 
which we were about to pass. After the usual friendly 
salutations, my wife asked him in a tone of concern : ** What's 
the matter? " ** Just look at that! " said he. ** They break 
down my fences and say nothing. Its positively sinful!" 
** I remember well when these posts and rails got broken," 
replied' my wife. ** Miss Tennant raced at the stiff timber 
at the side of the gate through which the rest of us were 
passing. Her horse struck the fence, turned over, and she 
got a terrible fall and broke her collar-bone. I was awfully 
sorry." **Ah! Mrs. Hayes," joined in our friend sympatheti- 
cally, ** you have a kind heart for farmers, and you would be 
still more sorry if you only knew how much it cost me to get 
that gap repaired." 

I had an old friend in Captain Williams (Fig. i), late of 
the 8th Hussars. When we were stationed at Meerut 
together twenty years ago, he owned that staunch old 
chaser Hector, against whom I ran, with varying success, 
a horse I was training called Substitute. At that time 
Captain Williams was a bold and cool-headed steeplechase 
rider, but in Leicestershire he did not try to set the pace ; 
although, when required, he was always ready to negotiate 
a big fence if mounted on his skewbald Joseph, who was a 
beautifully shaped hunter, and as clever as a cat, though 
musical. I often saw Custance out : generally with the 
Cottesmore, as he lived at Oakham. He was certainly one 
of the finest Jockeys we ever had in England, and the 
men against whom he rode, George Fordham, Johnnie 
Osborne, and Tom Cannon for instance, were' uncommonly 
bad to beat. When he had that fine chaser and extra- 
ordinary clever hunter, the Doctor, he was as good over 
Leicestershire as he had been on the flat ; and more 
can't be said. 

Lord Lonsdale almost always rode chestnut horses, the 
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r.ir*.- exceptions l)cin<,' j;ciicr;illy )jreys. I Ic had a siK'cial 
fiHiilness for In>gyetl manes and charj^er tails amonj; his red 
weijjht carriers, lie hunted in the most princely manner. 
1 iR'lii've his railway bill for special trains for himself, 
hounds, horses and hunt servants was fully :i thousand 
a nmnih. It is said that on one occasion a. dealer sent 
for his inspection ten lon^'-tailed chestnut hunters. Seeing 
that the machine had not been run over their crests, he 
\iA\f «)rders that all their manes should be hoj^'^'ed. That 



 HK-raliiin havini; been acotinplishcd. he looUi d ihi-m over. 
an<I rejccteil the lot ! The dealer, on recirivinji thein back in 
their shorn condition, was lit to Ik- tietl. as we s;»y in Ireland ; 
but a prompt and lilK-ral chccjue speedily set m.itters rij^ht. 
Tiim I-'irr was a marvellous man to -^vl wver a country ; 
bi;^' or little it di<l not matter to him. especially on Whitelej^'s. 
CipLiin •■ no;^;;ie '" Smith had undoulitidly the j;reattst 
name in I-eiie-.Ierrihin- as a brilliam rider to hmiiids ; but 
unl'ortiinatelv, 1 did not see him often, as he was somewhat 
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before my time. The man whose riding I admired most of 
all was the late Colonel Forester. Although he was old 
and nearly blind, he never minded what he faced. The 
story is told that one day a friend of his, who had seen him 
going over the most appallingly big and stiff fences as 
if they had been mere ridge and furrow, remonstrated with 
him after the run about his rashness. " I know nothing 
about the matter," replied the colonel laughing. " The 
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fact is, I lost my glasses at the start, so I let my horse 
take his own line." i believe that Colonel Forester, who 
was known among his intimate friends as " The Lad," 
■was the original of Whyte Melville's " The Honourable 
Crasher," whom we all have had the pleasure of meeting 
in the delightful pages of Market Harborough. 

On off-days we had many a pleasant trot on foot after 
the Thorpe Sachville beagles (Fig. 2), which were hunted 
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by Mr. Oiho Paget, who is " Q " of The Field, and Mr. 
Chiiplin. They are both keen s]M)rtsnien and j^ood riders. 
When hard frost set in, the hunlinjj [jeople used to keep 
themselves in condition by skating on the Urge pond which 
is on the right hand side of the Leicester Road, just 
outside Melton (Fig. 3). An .American visitor (Fig. 4) 
often delighted us by his skill at figure skating. 

Melton Mowbniy is as famous for her [Kirk pies as 
for her hunting. I used to eat commercial |)ork pies. 



I;... i. >V.^^^.■.^i ..■ Mvl:. :.. 

until one day when 1 was livin;.; in l.«iccsi(Ts|iirf. I 
went down to a knackers yard t«i [I'-rfomi a po^-tniortcm 
ex.imination on a dead horse. On laMially asking the 
horse-slaughterer if he sent thi? rat's-me.it up tn London, 
he [Htinted to a largt! cauldron which ininaintd a boiling 
decoction somewhat resi-mbling soup, and npiitfl that he 
u%cd up all the stuff f.tr "swill." ■Who drinks ih.- swill? ' 
I demanded with a shudder. " Tlit- [ti;^s. of murse."' w.is 
the answer, which spoiled my api>etili; for any further .uipnint- 
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ance with these animals. I learn from inquiries into the 
matter, that knackers as a rule, keep piggeries of their own. 
A principal of a veterinary college once told me that an 
exclusive diet of dead horse does not enhance the food 
value of pork, bacon and ham ; for when he used to feed 
his pigs on the remains obtained in the college dissecting- 
room, the people who bought his corpulent swine, frequently 
complained that the fat of the animals all turned into 
grease during the process of cooking. Pigs fed on butter- 
milk, potatoes, and other vegetables are quite good enough 
for me. 

About this time, when I was on a visit to Mr. Tom 
Mitchell, the well-known owner, breeder, judge, and pos- 
sessor of the incomparable hackney champion, Ganymede 
(Fig. 5), I had the pleasure and good fortune to meet 
Dr. Rabagliati, author of Air, Foody and Exercise. While 
we were having a stroll, he saw that I was lame, I forget on 
which foot, and remarked that I was rheumatic. I replied in 
the negative ; but he insisted that he was right, and pointing 
to the foot upon which I was going short, asked: **What 
about that } " I said that my lameness was probably due 
to a fall I recently had when schooling a horse. ** But," he 
persisted, **you look rheumatic; you are out of condition; 
and you are getting fat." The statement was horrible, 
brutal, but absolutely true. I took the verbal punishment 
meekly, and sorrowfully answered : ** Doctor, you are right 
about the fat, and worse than all I am losing my nerve ; but 
I don't think I am rheumatic." The only reply he made 
to this, was to take me by the arm and to press the points 
of his fingers, not with any undue force, on various parts 
of my back and neck. The pressure was as painful as it 
was convincing, so I cried out that I was mistaken, and 
would do anything he would tell me. ** You are troubled 
with indiorestion," he remarked. I assented. *' You eat 
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bre;ul ami potatoes." I admitted my fondness for these 
articles of food. '" Renounce them and all other forms of 
starch, which you must replace by fruit and jjreeii vejietablcs. 
and you will lose your rheumatism, your indi^-estion. your 
fiink. and your corporation in a very short time." I grate- 
fully thanked Iiim, acted upon his advice, jjot rid of the 
ailments that had made my life a burden, and have kept 



fit ami well f.tr tli<- l.i^t si\ y<;irs. ilianks i.. Dr. Raba-liati. 
Havin;; -^nnv thnm;^}! a -^ii k\ d.-.d uf iiu-Eital and physical 
training; in my iifr, selftU-nial as rc:.^ards fiu»l and ilrink. 
short of starvation and thi^^t. does imt n.ine hard nn me. 
Ml I can take in> inilil fur kicpjn:; on tint inu//lf with 
res[)ect to starch. \\l 1 havi- m<-t luis nf pc.plc wlio 
preler to remain rlniim.itic, niicsr. d\sp(|tic, niTMHis, :>ni\ 
a nuisiince to themselves, if not to luhir [Hoplr. th.in i«> 
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give up eating bread and potatoes. **What do you have 
with your bacon and eggs for breakfast ? " I have often been 
asked. ''Apples, pears, strawberries, tomatoes, salad, or 
any other green stuff that comes handy," is a true reply 
that generally excites the crippled and chronic invalid to say 
that sooner than lose his bit of bread or toast, he'd keep 
the ** rheumatics," of which I wish him all the pleasure 
he can extract from them. I know my pathology sufficiently 
to be aware that the ailments in question, being set up 
by causes which are by no means uniform, cannot in all 
cases be successfully treated in a routine manner. The fact 
however remains that there are a large number of middle- 
aged and old persons who have difficulty in digesting starch, 
and who consequently get dyspepsia and from it rheumatism 
by eating a greater or less quantity of bread and potatoes. 
I happened to come under that category, and therefore 
profited by Dr. Rabagliati's favourite prescription. For 
such people, that gentleman (see his admirable book) justly 
regards bread as the staff of death. Banting's system 
also enjoined abstinence from starch, but it failed in not 
recommending a full supply of fruit and green vegetables, 
and in counselling too great dependence on meat. As 
a complete investigation into this subject is not within the 
compass of this book, I beg to refer my readers for further 
information to their family doctor, who will no doubt tell 
them all about the evils of an excess of uric acid caused by 
an ill-chosen diet. 

Much as we may admire the people who can ride in the 
van through a fast Leicestershire run, we cannot ignore the 
fact that it is impossible to accomplish this feat without 
money or money s worth (first-class horses or credit), no 
matter how big may be one's heart, how fine one s hands, 
how strong one's seat, or how matured one's judgment. On 
a crock of sorts, like many I have steered, one may, if one 
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knows how to play the ^ame, maintain a respectable position 
in the second flight, which txrcupics itself principally in draw- 
ing conclusions as to its future conduct from the manner the 
brilliant skirmishers in front negotiate the obstacles between 
ihem ami the hounds. To me, the two jjreat charms of 
huntin<; in Leicestershire are its freedom of action and its 
absence of unavoidable rojid-lrampinji- In that country, if 
we do not feel in the humour to risk our bones over Ie[)S, for 



reasons U-st knov\n to ourselves, we can ride to iK>ints and 
i-njiiy a tittup on thi- i^niss without havinij to cross a slnjjjle 
fence, thanks tt> the l.irj,'!.- niimlM-r of bridle-jialhs and the fact 
th.»I almost every ^alc in l.ciceslerphirc will readily ojH-n. 
It is therefore no case, as in many other |)laces, of ritlln;; 
stniyht. hammerin;.; alon;^ the mads, or j^nin;^ home; anti yet 
every run in Leicestershire is accompanied by a vast caval- 
cade of .Macadamisers. whose want of pluck is only equalled 
liv their i^ncjrancc tif hunting. I he pr.ictice of ridin^r to 
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points through gates and bridle-paths should not, on account 
of its supposed immunity from danger, be altogether de- 
spised, because even that form of amusement is not quite 
safe. A hardy annual who counted his Kirby Gates by 
scores, broke, during his last season at Melton, a collar-bone 
and three ribs by his horse crossing its legs and coming down 
when cantering over ridge and furrow. I remember that fine 
horseman, Mr. Dick Barry of Carrigtwohill, near Cork, fall- 
ing with his great mare Bounceaway on the flat in the run 
home of a steeplechase at Punchestown, when he was win- 
ning in a common canter. The Emir Abdool Kadir truly said 
that the man who mounts a horse puts one foot in the grave, 
by which alone Paradise is reached. 

The country about Melton, particularly on the Great Dalby 
side, is big and stiff, and to cross it a man who is determined 
to be with them will need a horse that can gallop, stay, and 
spread himself out over his fences as well as clear them. If 
the aspirant to first flight honours has not the wherewithal in 
his stable, I don't think he can do better than go to my 
friend Mr. Sam Hames of Leicester, from whom I have 
bought, from time to time, several hunters — all of them good 
ones. He does an immense business in that class of animal 
and probably gets through an average of more than five 
hundred yearly ; yet I w^ould not be surprised to learn that 
he has a larger turn-over from hirelings than from horses 
sold. I knew a case of one gentleman hiring from him ten 
hunters, all of the high-class weight-carrying stamp, each at 
thirty guineas monthly, making a total of three hundred 
guineas a month, without counting stable bills and stable 
rent. If a man does not know much about horses, it is far 
cheaper for him to hire than to buy, especially as he can 
change the hireling if it does not suit him or if it goes wrong. 
A fairly good hunter may be hired from a small man in 
Leicestershire for ;^20 a month ; but if it fails to fulfil its 
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obli};ations, the owner will rarely be able to replace it satis- 
factorily. 

The jjood m.-inners of Mr. llames' hunters are sur|>assed 
only by his own. They may contradict you ; but he. never. 
He <ilways ajjrees with me, and thereby increases the high 
opinion I have for his judjjment. If I remark, when he 
orders a horse to be pulled out for my inspection, that the 
animals head is a bit plain, he replies: ••You «ire quite 
riyht ; but he carries it so well, that it looks downrij^ht hand- 
some when he is mounted.** On mv hintin<r that the 
shoulders of the proposed conveyance are somewhat thick, 
Mr. I lames at once jjrants that from the ^^roiind they appear 
to have a suspicion of coarseness, but that if I j^et into the 
saddlf ami send the animal alon^. 1 will fnul he uses them to 
pcrfeiiioii. The ;^ood opinion I possess of the excellence of 
mv "hands** < where is thr ridiiv^ man that is not infected 
with the sam(* delusion?) has been «'reatlv increased since I 
!><•!'. in to buv hors(rs from Mr. Hames. 1 once wrote to him 
savin;' that mv wile and I were vr<>inur over to see him, as I 
u.mied to irv a hack which he had written to nie about, and 

m 

wliich I required for a fort i;^n customer who has a weakness 
\nT /a /iiiiiU' iio!t. Mr. I lames sent a trap to the station to 
meet us. with a not<! invilinj; us to his house? to have lunch, 
aiul reirreitini: that h(r could not join us. as he had some work 
which wouKl keep him eni^a^ed for an hour or so. As ladies 
have proverbially no palate, I did not particularly notice 
what my wife took, but I did myself pretty well on a bottle 
of Haut Sauterne. some old Port, and a fair share of a 
sjM'cially fme branil of ijrecrn Curacjoa. Ilavinj^ driven down 
l«> the stables, I mounted the hack and i<>j»;|Ljed off to the field, 
to which our entcrtain<:r and my wife had prec(*ded me in a 
trap. Instead of pullin*^ the animal .ib^ut and makini^ it 
j4i\e a bad show, I foolishly •'corked my <loi:k, ' anil put in a 
lot of nice work in ;^cttin'' the mare to chanv^e h<T le;/. and 
3 
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do the figure of 8 and other airs de nianege with which I 
intended to capture my Continental client. All this time 
Mr. Hames was so earnestly engaged in conversation with 
my wife, that he evidently forgot the very existence of the 
mare — in fact, he must have confused her in his mind with 
some higher-priced animal — for he asked me £2P more for 
her than I thought h^ had previously wanted. I was, how- 
ever, so conceited with my own riding, especially as Mr. 
Hames had often expressed his admiration of it in my hear- 
ing, that I readily agreed to the price, which subsequently 
turned out to be less than the actual value of the mare. 
That deal being over, Mr. Hames pointed out to me another 
gee which he said he would sell me worth the money, 
because it would not lep. •* Let vie try ? " I shouted, chock- 
full of jumping powder and desire to show off. After I had 
raced the supposed reluctant one over the not very formid- 
able obstacles, and brought her up to the pair of admiring 
spectators, Mr. Hames, turning to my wife, exclaimed with 
delight: **What an artful, Irish way your husband has with 
horses. Yesterday, there were a dozen of us here trying 
to make her jump, and though we gave her *toko,' she 
wouldn't look at a fence, and now see the way he has put the 
* come-hether ' on her!" Of course I bought that mare, 
which turned out well with some careful schooling. What I 
particularly like about Mr. Hames is his willingness to take 
back any horse which I have bought from him and which I 
subsequently find does not suit me — an alternative I have 
not had occasion to avail myself of up to the present. 

Some people are so little accustomed to the receipt of 
civility unmixed with guile, that even Mr. Hames cannot 
always inspire them with confidence. A rich gentleman 
whom I heard of, on being asked by an acquaintance to come 
up with him to Mr. Hames* stables, exclaimed : *' I would 
not go there for a hundred pounds ; for Sam Hames is 
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so pleasant and nice, that if I began to talk to him, Td 
be certain to buy a horse or two, whether I wanted them 
or not." ** Has he ever stuck you with a wrong one ? " asked 
his comfKinion. '"On the contrary." replied the timid one, 
•'the onlv time I had a deal with him, he sold me at a 
mmlerale price the best animal I have ever owned. But 
I felt the influence of his charming manners so strong on 
me. that when I got outside the gate, I could not help 
wondering that he had not made me buy every horse 
in his stable ! Since then, I have vowed never to go 
near the place myself; but when 1 want a horse. I send 
to him some unimpressionable friend to execute my com- 
mission." 

When we went to Mellon. I had a notion of supplement- 
ing our slrndrr income by veterinary practice. That field, 
unfortunately for us. was then fully occupied by Mr. Harry 
(io«)daII. who was not only an excellent practitioner, but was 
also a gotKJ horseman and a very pleasant companion. He 
often dropped in to have a chat with us. and if he had any- 
thifiiL^ to drink, it usually tot)k the form of a cu[> of tea, as 
lie w.is particularly abstemious. The first time we had the 
pleasure of j^iving him that innocent hevenge. the con- 
versation turned on the town people. We asked if he saw 
much of them ? ** This cup of tea which I have in my hand.** 
he replied. ** is the first refreshment I have received without 
a formal invitation in Melton for the thirtv vears I have l>een 
here." He could not have described in a better wav the 
stiffiirss and gl<H)m of lower middle class luiglish society. 
No wonder that husbamls seek refuge in the tap-nnim of 
the nearest public-house. whtTe they can meet their friends 
without ceremonv. The social ambition and the self-consci- 
ousness of the ladies make them regard the most casual visit 
as a full-dress paraile, which is uncomfortable to both hosts 
and guests. We meet the same thing am^mg the same class 
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of English people in other parts of the world. In India, on 
the contrary, informal choti haziriy the ladies' room at the 
club, and the assembling of everyone at band-stand or Mall 
in the evening, are pleasures known only to a better grade 
of Britisher. 

Mr. Goodall, who was the son of the famous Bel voir 
huntsman, worked like a slave in attending his equine 
patients, had the confidence and custom of every horseowner 
within reach, lived economically, rarely gave himself a 
holiday, and died comparatively poor ; because he did not 
set a sufficient value on his services, refrained from dunning 
his customers, and would not make unjust charges. In 
England, horsey men as a rule admire medicine and despise 
advice. Hence, unless a veterinary surgeon trades on the 
ignorance of his clients, he has but a small chance of earning 
a comfortable livelihood. Mr. Goodall's case reminds me of 
a young veterinary surgeon who had just begun practice, and 
was full of the dignity of the profession and all that sort of 
thing, being asked by a poor carrier to treat a horse of his 
which was ill. The unsordid one, seeing that there was 
nothing really the matter with the animal, which was suffering 
only from a temporary fit of choking, caused in harness by 
the pressure of a too tightly-fitting colkir, and wishing to 
make a good impression, told the man that all he had to do 
was to keep the horse quiet for the remainder of the day, and 
that it would be perfectly well on the following morning. 
The man having asked how much he had to pay, and hearing 
that no charge would be made for such a trifling matter, 
went off without even saying ** Thank you." A week after- 
wards, the veterinary surgeon met the man and inquired how 
the animal was doing. *' He's all right, and no thanks to 
you," was the surly reply. ** How s that .'^ " '' As you would 
do nothing for him, I took him to the other Vet, who is a 
rare knowledgeable chap. He gave him a dose of physic, 
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blcil him, blistered his sides, and now the horse is all right." 
•'And how much did he charge you? '* ** A guinea," replied 
the yokel [)roudly, and I was glad to pay it ; for he cured my 
old horse.'* Since then that young veterinary surgeon does 
likewise. 

I am sorry to say that since the time about which I am 
writing. Melton api)cars to have commenced a journey on 
the down-grade ; the cause no doubt being the introduction 
of factories into this once charming rural town. Ilunting- 
|MM>jile who have lots of money, seek during the winter a 
change into the country, which ceases to be countr)' when 
it is converird into a manufacturing centre. Consequently, 
Mellon is becoming deserted for places in which there is 
less smoke and no mill hands. I think that Melton's loss 
will hv ( )akham's gain. 

.\s it was no use following in the footsteps of Mr. (nxxlall, 
I arcrpinl ail offer from Mr. \V. H. Walker to go to Sandy 
itrow. nvar r.ir|>orley. Cheshire, to train a stable of steeple- 
chasr h<»rses he was wtlinix to« 'ether. Mr. Walker treated 
m<* lilK-raily ; but his marriage made him relincjuish the idexi, 
and we parted j^ood fri<iuls. My wife and 1 had lots of 
huniin' with the .North Cheshire durini^ the winter we staved 
at S.iiuly iir«»\v. No master could have iK-en more popular 
with the f.irmers than th<! I«ite Captain Park Vales, and the 
|HM»pIe were nice, but they livu/t/ holloa! I ho|)e Lord 
LnniNkillen keeps them in order. We went to London, 
Mhere 1 sjK-nt eight or nine nn>nths bringing out new editions 
<»f J\unis of the Uor^c and Wiiriitary Notts for Horse- 
oiipurs, antl In^gan a translation from the (ierman of Fried- 
InTger anil l''ri>hner's I'cieriftary /*a//io/of\\ the first part 
of \%hich translation is now before the public. Besides 
brin'^in;: out this In^ok, I added a larvre number of ntUes 
fi>r the benefit of HiV'lish readers, and had the qooil fortune 
to strengthen it with a chapter on bacterioK)gy written by 
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Dr. Newman, under whom I studied that science at King's 
College, London. As a French translation of the original 
is the text -book on veterinary medicine in the French 
veterinary colleges, it will not be the fault of the German 
authors if my translation is not a success. 

I took advantage of our stay in London to have a course 
of lessons in four-in-hand and tandem driving from Mr. Frank 
Ward (Fig. 6), who is an admirable teacher; for he is not 
only a thorough master of his subject, but he is also most 
particular to give the reason for every detail of the instruc- 
tion which he imparts. He is so bright, intelligent, and 
anxious to convey knowledge, that learning from him is a 
pleasure, of which I hope to have many repetitions. His 
usual plan is to begin in Battersea Park, in the solitudes 
of which the novice will not be able to do much harm before 
being saved by the watchful mentor who sits beside him. 
In a few days sufficient confidence and skill will be acquired 
to attempt Putney and Barnes, and after that. Young or Old 
Hopeful, as the case may be, can go to Hyde Park or 
Regent's Park. The crossings en route from Brompton 
Road appeared to me to be very formidable undertakings, 
until Mr. Ward explained that the only thing I had to do, 
beyond keeping my head, was to ** watch the policeman," 
who in London traffic is an efficient guardian angel to the 
riorht-hand man on the box seat of a coach. 
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AA^^ANTINCi a place to put our thinj^s in. we bought 
\ \ about this liiiur a house in Crick, which is a small 
iiUl-lashioncrd viila'^e in the centre of the Pvtchlev country. 
We hail just concluded the purchase when 1 received a letter 
Imin an old ac<iuainiance. M. Charles Sorel. whom I had the 
plt-asure of meelin;^ in Paris some years aj^o. He was then 
at the Cinjue d'Mie. and used to exercist! M. Clemenceau's 
horses. Sonl is a good look in;^ youn;^^ I^'renchman, has very 
nice manners, and is a great favourite with the latlies. He 
had Ix-en two vears in a circus in I*-nLrland, and was for some 
lime at Capt.iin I'itzgerald's riding school in Ciloucester 
Crescent as an assistant. While he was out of a job. he and 
his wiftr stayed with us for a few weeks at Melton Mowbray, 
where I showed him several things in horse-breaking, as he 
was an.xious to learn all he could about that art. In his 
letter he told me that after many ups and downs he was at 
last M'liled in the comfortable post of ecuycr to the officers of 
the Chevaliers (fardes at St. Petersburg. Russian officers 
like to have their horses <|uiet : and small blame to them. 
As ihev do not look ui)on breakinvi and exercising: horses as 
a pleasure, they employ an ianycr^ licreiter or rough-rider to 
4 
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extract the nonsense out of their animals. One of the 
officers of the Chevaliers Gardes, wanting to buy an Irish 
mare as a charger, applied to Sorel, with the result that I was 
intrusted with the commission. I sent out a nice mare with 
a good deal of bone and substance, strong legs and feet, the 
manners of an angel, and boldness and cleverness which 
would enable her to cross any country. The only thing that 
I did not like about the mare was that she was a trifle cobby, 
and not enough of the Leicestershire hunter type, which 
forms with the thoroughbred the only two classes of horses 
worth riding, in my opinion. Sorel had, however, impressed 
on me the necessity of sending out something thick-set, 
absolutely quiet {toute a fait tranquiUe)y and a clever and 
very temperate jumper. Horses, as we all know, can*t be 
made to order like a suit of clothes, so I did the best I could. 
Anyhow, this purchase obtained such general approval in 
the regiment that Sorel was asked to invite me out, so that 
the officers might personally explain to me their special 
wants in horse-flesh, with the object of my supplying them 
from England. I accordingly proceeded in July 1897 via 
Berlin to St. Petersburg, and then journeyed on for about 
seventeen miles to the village of Krasnoe Selo, in the 
vicinity of which a force of about forty thousand men was 
encamped for exercise. I was kindly received by General 
Nicolaief, Colonel Kasnakof, and the other officers of the 
Chevaliers Gardes, which is the senior regiment in the 
Russian army. I may mention in passing that the command- 
ing officers of these regiments are generals, who hold a 
similar position to that of colonels in our service who are 
in command of regiments. I stayed for three weeks at 
**The Red Village" with the Sorels, who did everything to 
make my visit agreeable. 

Krasnoe Selo is a long, pretty village on high and fairly 
level ground, and consists chiefly of country residences, a few 
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(iuvcrnmcnt buiklinjjs, some barracks, and a large number 
of small houses which are hired for the summer by people 
who are fortunate enough to be able to get out of St. Peters- 
burg at that time. The extensive plains and undulating 
ground in the vicinity of this village are occupied, I believe, 
every year by a large camp of exercise. At Knisnoe Selo I 
sjKrnt most of my time riding horses for Sorel, who, luckily 
for me, had more animals on hand than he could keep in full 
work. I siiw a good deal of the cavalry manctuvres, and was 
much impressed by the steadiness and good riding of the 
men. 

Hearin*^ about mv brcakini^ from Sorel. Colonel Kasna- 
kof, who is fond of horses and rides well, asked me one day 
to whe<:l into lint! a hlteen-year-old while troi^p horse which 
was (juict in every way. except that he objected to 1m! bridled, 
saddled, or mountril outside of a stable ; his defence being 
that hf hit out with his ft)re fret and r.in back, if anvone on 
f«M»t attempted to get near him in the open. In order to 
make the test of inv l)reakini: effective, tlie plact! chosen bv 
the colonel for the staftii' was an open plain, and the cavalry 
soldier who looked after the horse was ordered to ride him 
up to ih<r asse-inbled spectators and then get ott. while still 
ret.iining his hoKl of the reins, which had in the act of dis- 
mounting been drawn over the animal's head. ** What does 
he do.^" I asked. l)ecause I had not been told anything 
about his manner of ••playing up." The reply I receiveil 
was an order to ihtr man to try to mount, livery attempt 
h«* made to put his hand on tht? mane or saddle was met on 
the part of the animal bv skilfullv aimed blows with the fore- 
feel and dashes to the rear, so that his would-be rider could 
not gel nearer to him than the length of the lightly stretched 
reins. When this game, which was all in favour of the 
old grey. h.id gone on long enough, the colonel asked me to 
make the horse ({uiet to mount. In about ten minutes I 
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taught him to come up to me by adopting Baucher s neat 
method (see Illustrated Horse-breaking) of lightly touching 
the animal on the front of the chest with the point of a 
cutting whip I had in my hand ; ceasing of course this irritat- 
ing indication the moment the grey, finding that he could 
not escape it by backing, came forward. Having got so far 
in obtaining control, I slipped the end of a piece of rope, 
which on such occasions I always carry in my pocket, over 
the horse s neck and under his upper lip, and taught him to 
obey the word ** steady!" After that, I gentled him with 
my hand over the neck, head, shoulders and fore legs ; took 
off the saddle ; removed the bridle ; and bridled and saddled 
him while he stood like a statue of good-tempered patience 
in the open without any kind of restraint being applied to 
him ; for I need hardly say that I took off the rope as soon 
as my pupil had grasped the meaning of the word ** steady ! " 
Finally, he allowed his cavalry friend to mount without giving 
the slightest trouble. Repetition of the lesson was then the 
only thing needed to transform this act of obedience into a 
habit ; but whether that was subsequently done or not, wjs 
no affair of mine. The vice in question would certainly have 
been a very easy one to have overcome in this instance, 
because it was unmixed with any tendency to sulk. 

The breaking must have made a good impression ; 
for towards the end of my stay at Krasnoe Selo, Colonel 
Kasnakof told me that H.I.H. The Grand Duke Nicholas 
Nicolaivitch, who is the Tzar's uncle and Inspector-General 
of the Russian Cavalry, would like that afternoon to see me 
take in hand an unbroken young horse and make him quiet 
to ride. After luncheon. Colonel Kasnakof drove me down 
to the Grand Duke's palace, and, evidently from his kind- 
hearted solicitude on my behalf, asked me three or four times 
if I really felt certain that I could accomplish the supposed 
big task within the hour which had been allotted for it. I 
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am afraid that the free expression of my confidence not only 
to have the animal mounted within the j^iven period, but also 
to teach it to carry its rider quietly in any direction required, 
and to give it a lesson in jumpinjj, disquieted rather than 
calmed the mind of my kind companion. On arrival, we 
found a larjje number of cavalry fjenerals and colonels in 
splendid uniforms waiting for the Cirand Duke. Glancinj^ 
round the brilliant assembly. 1 could not help remarking 
soiio voce to the colonel, that it would be a hard job to 
please all those beaux sahreurs, •* Never mind them," he 
s;iid encouraj^injjly. ''the Grand Duke is the only one you 
have jL^oi to please, and if you are fortunate enou;;h to do 
that, vou will l>e all rijjht. no matter what anvone else thinks. 
\\v forms his own conclusions, and never allows himself to 
be led away by the opinions of others." When the (irand 
Duke arrived, he received me i^raciously. He is slii^ht. very 
tall. sirai;^ht as a dart, ami lt)oks the beau u/ea/ oi a cavalry 
officer. I not only did all I had promised Colonel Kasna- 
kot. but also showed several details that would be useful in 
ex|K-diting and facilitalin}^ the breakiniLj of remounts. I 
Ctinnot ailequately ex|)ress th(* pleasure I had in seeing that 
the first cavalry officer in Russia followed my work with close 
<ittention. (iucssing that he understood Hnglish. I at first 
explaineil what I was about to do in that language ; but 
although he evidently knew what I said, he asked me to 
speak in I-'rench ; probably bec*iuse he wanted me to 
express myself in a manner that the majority of the officers 
present could comprehend. I was. if |)ossible. still more 
gratified when, at the conclusion of the fxirformance. the 
(irand Duke sent Colonel Kasnakof to ask me if I would 
come out again to St. Petersburg later on in the year, so 
that His Imperial Highness might see about inlnnlucing my 
methods of breaking into the Russian army. Colonel 
Kasnakof told me that the Cirand Duke knew that I wrote 
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books about horses, and that, if I came out, he would give 
me introductions, so that I could see all the studs and learn 
everything about Russian horses, in the event of my wishing 
to write about them. Of course I was only too glad to 
accept the honour of such a flattering invitation, and returned 
to my quarters immensely pleased with the results of the 
afternoon, and deeply grateful for the kind reception I had 
received, thanks to Colonel Kasnakof. I was ably assisted 
that afternoon in the breaking by Sorel. 

I n and around St. Petersburg the troops arechiefly composed 
of Guard regiments (Figs. 7, 8, and 9), the men and officers of 
which are specially selected, as with us. A commission in 
the Russian Guards is greatly sought after by rich young 
Muscovites ; because all the Guard stations are good, both 
for society and for obtaining appointments. So keen is the 
competition for these commissions, that in each Guard 
regiment there is a large number of supernumerary officers 
who draw no pay, being well content to serve in the home 
district without State aid, instead of being banished to " the 
back of God speed you " in the middle of some desolate 
steppe thousands of miles from civilisation. The majority of 
the officers of the Guards speak French or German, or both, 
though not so much as formerly ; because Russia for the 
Russians is the policy of the day — and quite right too. In 
other times, it was Russia for the foreigners. In Russia, 
education beyond the three R's is chiefly confined to the 
acquisition of foreign languages, which principle acts 
well in a country devoted to expansion. The knowledge 
of languages, as we all know, is a means, not an end. It 
was said that Mezzofanti spoke fifty languages, and had 
nothing particular to tell in any of them. Being fairly 
polyglot in European and Eastern languages, I can say 
with some authority that learning a language for ordinary 
purposes is a mere effort of memory which demands no exer- 
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rise of the rcasoninj^ raci)]tic<>. Accordinjf in Pr. I.e linn, 
it horses cuiikl only s|>cak aiul write, they would <^ain all 
competitive examinations, sc) retentive are their memories. 



In thf kiissiati ca\alry am) int'.imry rc^iinrnis 1 if the Vmr, 
ill'- l.ir;;<- m.iiority I'l" tlif ottK-rrs know only ihijr tn"th<T- 
tf'ii^ilf. As the pay is very small, aii.l as ttii- .Irm.ind lor 
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officers is great, the literary and scientific tests for obtaining 
a commission are extremely mild. Outside of the Guard 
regiments, the officers are seldom well off. In fact, many of 
them live on their pay, which is about two-fifths of that of 
English officers of corresponding rank on the home list. The 
difficulty of this meritorious feat is considerably reduced by 
the absence of an expensive mess and cheapness of provisions 
in out-of-the-way places. Anyhow it takes some ** doing" for 
a cavalry captain to support himself, wife and family, and pay 
for his uniform, on four and a half guineas a month, out of 
which he can*t be very lavish in the way of horse-flesh. A 
lieutenant - colonel on ;^i20, a colonel on ;^2io, and a 
general on ;^300 a year are in comparative affluence ; but 
such exalted grades generally take a long time to reach 
in that country. 

Russian officers are hospitable, kind-hearted, singularly 
. free from **side,'* and are inclined to take the world easily. 
.With rare exceptions, they regard breaking, schooling, shoe- 
ting, and other practical work with horses as matters which 
'may demand the issue of orders to non-commissioned officers 
or men, but which do not require the personal intervention 
of an officer. This idea is of course contrary to the Russian 
cavalry regulations, by which all officers are supposed to be 
capable of practically instructing their men in every detail of 
military horsemanship; but this excellent principle has not 
as yet gone much beyond the stage of theory. Young 
material of the proper sort is present in the commissioned 
ranks of the Russian cavalry, but the conditions of climate 
and country are greatly against its development. For seven 
months in winter, riding in the open, if not an impossibility, 
is a weariness to the Hesh not to be borne by an ordinary 
mortal. In summer, crops are up, the ground is hard, and 
there is little opportunity for sport on horseback. In 
England, a youngster goes into the cavalry because he is fond 
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of horses and has money to spend on his fad. In Russia the 
in;ittcr i» one almost entirely of social distinction, because there, 
"the guinea stamp" and not the man is of value. For instance. 



a colonel in th.u country is a far ^rcatt-r swt-Il th.iri a prince 
who holils no (lovernm<-nt appnintmunt. A Russian ofticer 
!!> n<:v«-r out of uniform except when lie giKrs to hcil or 
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to have a bath. Even a last -joined subaltern is saluted 
by every policeman he meets, and is superior to many 
rules and regulations that annoy men in mufti. I remember 
on one occasion that a dog belonging to the special 
correspondent of The Times, got severely bitten by another 
dog, because it was unable to defend itself, owing to the 
fact that it was muzzled, agreeably to the municipal orders 
of St. Petersburg, although its opponent had no muzzle. 
The Times man complained to the authorities, but could get 
no redress, because the aggressor was an officer's tyke, and 
was consequently a privileged personage. Talking of dogs 
reminds me of Russian greyhounds, a beautiful specimen of 
which breed is shown in F'ig. lo. 

Russian tradesmen, with the fear of getting themselves 
disliked, are very loath to take proceedin;^s for the recovery 
of debt against gentlemen in uniform, whose long-windedness 
would astonish even the most patient of West End tailors. 
Besides, Russian military authorities view with lenient eyes 
indebtedness among their officers. In the German army, on 
the contrary, the principle that an officer should pay his way 
is maintained as strictly as it is in our service. In Russia, 
uniform is worth a lot of money. There, the great ambition 
of officers after they leave the service is to be allowed to wear 
their uniform, without which, as a rule, they would be unable 
to maintain the position of a gentleman. In fact, official rank 
is practically the only recognised claim to social standing. 
The only Russian title of nobility is knyaz, which would best 
be translated into English by the word **lord.'' Its accepted 
translation of *'prince" is absolutely incorrect ; because its 
possession implies no connection with royalty. The proper 
synonym for our word *' prince" is Valiki Knyaz or Grand 
Duke. In Russia, ordinary princes are cheap. They tell 
me that in the Caucasus the ownership of five sheep confers 
the title of knyaz. 
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\Vf have also the subject of money to look at. In the 
purchase days. I{n;,'lish subalterns frc(|iiently joined an 
infantry n"'iment with three or four hunters. Now, a bicvclc 



is more tile- tnsti.m. At |>r(--i ni. tin- in.ij-irity of iiiLiniry 
s iI».ilt«Tiis in Mni^Iand Iiavr i.i livt- frii.;.iIK. and In.w.-vir 
•.[• .iilf.tstly their hrarts ni.iy \ir in th<- " ri^jht p).n'." th<-y 
h.i\i- to curb th'-ir sportiii;; iiisliiuis within narfw limits. 
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But when they go to India, where the pay is very much 
better, their dreams become a reality, and we find them 
racing, chasing, pig-sticking, shooting and playing polo with 
the best. The Durham Light Infantry, for instance, had one 
of the strongest polo teams ever known in India. Russian 
officers have not at present an India in which to develop 
their sporting tastes. It is evident that if the Russian 
Government wishes its cavalry officers to be enthusiastic 
horsemen, it must retain in that branch only those officers 
who show special aptitude for mounted work, and it must 
increase their pay. 

What Russian officers need above all things, and what it 
appears almost impossible to give them, is early training in field 
sports, and especially in outdoor games of discipline, such as 
cricket, polo, and football. As they get little or nothing of 
the kind, the wonder is that they are not softer than they 
are. In the old days, say, forty \ears or more ago, the 
officers of the Russian cavalry were a good deal richer than 
those at present serving, and consequently had more money 
to spend on horses. I have often heard it said in England 
that Russian officers are greatly given to drinking and 
gambling. Without wanting to hold them up for admiration 
as saints who are patiently waiting for their respective halos 
to be placed on their heads, I must say that I have found 
them to be particularly sedate, and to be in no way inclined 
to paint town and country red on the slightest provocation. 
I am afraid that some of their maligners have mistaken 
generous hospitality for habitual dissipation. 

A considerable number of the officers are Germans or 
are of German origin, in which case they come chiefly from 
the Baltic Provinces. I have been told that half the general 
officers are of Teutonic blood, but think that my informant 
made an unintentional exaggeration. Probably from lo to 
15 per cent, are of that descent. There are certainly more 
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(ifrmans aniniijj the older olTict-rs than anionjj the younger 
uiirs: liecaiise in th<: advance of civilisation the Kitssians 
art- ijratlually yettinj; to do without forei;^n instructors. In 
oUien days all the ajiothccarles and nearly all the bakers 
Wen- (iermans. I'^ven now the majority of the driigijisis arc 
ofth.it nationality. I-'onnerly. Russian iientlcmen were more 
or Irss ashamed of their Iangua;..;e. French was spoken at 
■ourt. anil their writers thmiL^ht that the hij;hi'St form of 



R'.i-sian literature w.is .i servile lopy nf Rat iin- nr Ityrnn. 
Niiw, Russia h.i-^ a linTatnrr nf its own, which. I'wiii;..; to the 
atiseiire >'( e>i[iyrii;ht rei iproiity with other cnuntries. is 
lir^ely diliite'l with translations and [liraCed illustrations: 
the curt lan:.^u.iL^e is als.i Russian, ('.ernians havin;^ heen 
.1 l.ixoured naliiin fi>r a l-'ii;.^ time, are iiatnralK re;^ari!ed 
with jealousy iiiid dislike, whirh feeliiv^s are in no way 
•Mended to the l-'reinh. with whi>in the Ru>siai]s have 
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no clashing interests. On the other hand, Germans in Russia 
affect to regard the inhabitants as Asiatics, a taunt which is of 
little weight ; for many, if not the large majority of well- 
educated Russians, consider their country to be essentially an 
Asiatic power, whose sphere of action should be in the East 
and not in the West. 

Russian officers and soldiers have to be implicitly sub- 
missive to authority ; because it is authority. In the English 
Army, no one has to obey an order, no matter by whom 
issued, unless it is a lawful order. In Russia, no discussion 
whatever is permitted about Church or State ; the former 
being the dutiful handmaiden of the latter. Consequently, 
while raffairc was being freely criticised throughout Western 
Europe, every Russian officer was outwardly '* solid " on the 
guilt of Captain Dreyfus. Yet that strange compound of 
i{ood and evil which we call Human Nature, would some- 
times assert herself when no ** Asiatic" was within ear-shot. 
One evening I was having tea with a colonel of the Russian 
Cavalry, who was of German descent and a Lutheran. 
While his wife, who had left their young children with us, 
was absent from the room for a few moments, I made a 
remark about his good fortune in having such a nice family. 
** Poor little things," he said with bitterness, ** they do not 
deserve their cruel fate to be brought up as members of the 
Greek Church. I am a Protestant ; but as their mother 
belongs to the Russian Orthodox faith, they have to accept 
her religion." Gambetta truly said : '' Lc cldricalisme : voila 
tennemir Another time, when I was at a small station in 
the steppes, I was speaking to a Polish acquaintance who 
was a Russian officer. *'You ought to be happy," he said, 
*'for you will soon be in Eni^land. Most of my friends are 
in their graves in Poland ; some are in Siberia ; and I am 
left alone here to mourn for them." 

The grey overcoat habitually worn by Russian officers 
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docs not help .1 stranger much in distinguishing them from 
other officials, or even from their men. This fact, I presume, 
induces rich cavalry officers to buy big. Inmpy-shouldered 
foreign horses with docked tails ; the soldiers' horses being 
well-bred, comparatively small, and having long t.iils. In all 
the grades, from a sub to a colonel, there is nothing in the 
uniform to mark the rank, except the nature of the epaulettes, 
which on the co;its of subalterns have a middle longitudinal 
line and stars. A captain has the line but no stars. A 
lieutenant-colonel has two lines and stars; and a colonel, two 
lines and no stars. A wneral has neither lines nor stars on 
his epaulettes, but comes out strong in the matter of broad red 
stripes on his trousers, and a red lining to his coat, which for 
obvious reasons he keeps more or less open even during winter, 
with heroic indifference to the daiijj^er of coughs and colds. 
When a Russian officer becomes a general, he is hap[)y for the 
remainder of his !if<\ because evervone from henceforth has 
to e. ill him "Your Mxcellencv ' when addressinji" him. The 
niilv l''iv'lish officers 1 li.ive ever seen wearinj^ j^oloshes in 
unift)rm were Sapper^ : but in Rl;s^ia all officers use them in 
b.id weather, which is a j)raciire that is at times almost 
i;n|MT.iiive. althou;^h it c^innot be looked u|K)n as an aid to 
Muartness of appearance. W lien standing about during 
;:reat cold, the feet often ;xet unlKMrablv chilled if sho<i with 
leather, which is a com[)aratively good conductor of heat. 
Kublnrr conducts heat badly, and consecjuently keeps the 
feet warm. es|K!ci.illy when these cov(rrings are lined with 
fell or wixillen material, as is usuallv done. Also, thev keep 
Imh>is clean, which is a matter for consideration when going 
into the houses of other p<*ople. Mounteil officers in Russia 
wear hunting spurs, not b<»x sj)urs. 

Russian soldiers are light - hearted, easily - contented, 
strongly • built, and obedient fellows, who are capable of 
anything if projjcrly led. De Simonof tells us in Les 
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Races Chcvalines that in Russia there are on an average 
about twenty-six horses to every hundred inhabitants, which is 
a far higher equine percentage than that of any other nation in 
Europe or Asia. We cannot obtain an exact percentage for 
England, because the official returns include only animals 
that are owned by occupiers of land. The number of these 
horses in the United Kingdom was 2,069,852 in 1898; the 
human population being 38,104,895. This works out to a 
trifle over 5 per cent. With all allowances, we would not be 
justified in putting the percentage at more than 13, which 
would be half that of Russia. Most of the peasants, from 
whom the army is almost entirely recruited, have been 
accustomed to ride from their youth upwards, and often 
barebacked, which is the best of all means for shaking a 
boy or man into his seat. Russian cavalry soldiers are 
honourably distinguished by their great fondness for the 
horses of which they are in charge. They caress and pet 
them and give them dainties of the carrot and bread type 
as often as they can. In Russia, the infamous practice of 
standing-in with the corn merchant, which grooms in almost 
every other country carry on, is happily unknown. I have 
never seen ordinary working horses so well fed and so quiet 
as in Russia. The condition of the horses belonging to even 
the poorest owners contrasts very favourably with that of 
horses in London, and still more so with the state of those in 
Berlin. 

Each Russian soldier gets daily 2 J lbs. of rye bread, and 
6 oz. of meat without bone, which is made up with vegetables 
into soup for his midday meal. Along with the soup he is 
given a quantity of boiled kasha (buckwheat) to fill up the 
interstices of his appetite. For his other meals he has to 
depend on his loaf of rye bread. In the Cavalry Reserves, 
the men get a second helping of kasha and soup at eight 
o'clock in the morning, but without any increase in the 
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(jii niiiy of nuMt. WIilmi I was iit the Reserve depots, which 
I shall desrrilvj later on, I was shown round the men's 
hirracks and cook-rooms, ami m;ist sav that thev are 
comfortahlv lod-^ed. and that everv care is taken to make 
tht-ir slender rations ;^o as far as |)t>ssible. The vej^etahle 
s«)ii|>. which is a national dish, is excellent in flavour and 
•nosi wholesome. In the makinj^r of jrood healthy soup, the 
Russians anr easily first. Their chief sirups art- y/i/n and 
fijrs/i , the former h.'invr made with whit<:-he.irt cahha-'e. the 
latter with slicetl l)-etn)Ot. I learned that the soldiers v^et 
<»nci* a forini 'In a hot hath, to which admirable institution I 
shall aviain allude. Thr men have well-mana-'T'd canteens. 

at wliicli l!iev can huv. if thev have i^ot the monev. vari(»us 

• • • «v • 

kinds ijf necessaries aiul small luxuries, not lopjeltin*^ :\>//>(\i 
anil bfcr. .it vtry nMsoiial»!e prices. The men v^et a free 
,i!lowance of uniform and ^"1 kopecks irverv two months, 
whirh amounts in about three halfpence .i week. I have 
'itt»-n been toKi. both by officers and mc-n. that si>ldifrs 
\\:lh'»ut pri\.ite mrans h.i\e .i hanl time it» live in that service, 
rhf < Mivtrnment *>uppl\ of f»)od .iml cjoihin;.; is in m.my 
la-e^ su:'iM-m«-iUr.l bv remittances from h<»me. As the ranks 
.ire f;ilfd bv Conscription, then* are manv soldiers whoM- 
Irirn is are abh- and willing to hel|> them. 

.\rmv iloL'tors and armv veierinarv sur'c«)ns occupv a 
si»m<-what subonlinate position, and are lo<)ked ujjon as 
il KTtors .md vettrrinarv sap 'eons, but not as officers. Mor*: 
th.in once. «)n seeinj^ .i v^entleman in uniftirm pass. I have 
asked a military ac<|uaintanc<r what officer th.it was. and have 
receivi-d the n-ply : •'lies not an officer: he's a doctt»r/' 
In Russia, all the collejjes, like everything; else, are 
< iovernment institutions, and are ct»nducted under a svstem of 
strirt military discipline. C'onse(|uently. professional corn- 
bin. iti>>n is im|>ossible. and without combination, professional 

aiivancement is out of the ({uestion. On the other hand, as 
6 
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doctors and veterinary surgeons are educated by the State for 
mere nominal fees, they have not the right to call the tune, 
like the man who paid the piper. 

A veterinary surgeon of twenty years* service gets 79 
roubles a month ; 94^ roubles being equal to ;^io. 

The social position of doctors in Russia is humble, to say 
the least of it. Even those in civil practice have no fixed 
fees : they take whatever their patients give them, like 
waiters pocketing a tip. Veterinary surgeons are held there 
in still lower social repute, and their professional reputation 
is at even a higher discount. I have met in Russia some 
excellent veterinary surgeons ; but as very few of them own 
or ride horses, people think that they do not know much 
about the inner life of these animals. This want of confidence 
in their horse-doctors renders Russians unsatisfactory folk to 
sell horses to ; because, instead of having a horse examined 
and the matter settled one way or the other, the buyer takes 
the animal if he likes it, and then for at least the next six 
months submits it to the criticism of his friends, who, to show 
off their knowledge, try to find all the real and imaginary 
faults they can in it. Considering the great number of 
difficult subjects which are included in the province of 
veterinary knowledge, it is impossible for a man to have a 
sound acquaintance with all or even most of them. For 
instance, I am as ignorant of ** beasts," sheep, and pigs as 
some of our great English cattle pathologists are of horses. 
Even veterinary surgeons, whose practice is almost entirely 
confined to cart-horses, cannot form a reliable opinion on the 
capabilities of hunters and racehorses to stand work, with 
the nature of which they are unacquainted. Most of us in 
this country like a horsey man for a horse, a doggy man for 
a dog, and so on. The majority of the members of my 
profession have entered it because they are fond of horses, 
and they devote themselves with special enthusiasm to their 
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ecgiiinc {Kiticnts. There is certainly no profession in which 
there arc so many j;oo(l horsemen as that which is under the 
sway of the R.CA'.S. Hence, taking; them all round, they 
are far better judf^'es of horses, from a lay as well as a pro- 
fessional slandpiint. than their continental confreres, who 
re^anl these animals almost entirely from a clinical point of 
view. 
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Hunters— Quiet to Ride — Horses on board Ship — Slings — A Deal — St. Petersburg — 
Polo— The Hermitage — An Indian Raja — Ciniselli's Circus — High School 
Riding — Baucher — James Fillis — General Avscharof — Colonel Ismailof — 
General Derfelden — A Trip to the Interior — American Trainers — Doubrovka. 

I RETURN ED from Russia early in September, and was 
fully occupied during my short stay at home in selecting 
four horses for officers of the Chevaliers Gardes and one for the 
Grand Duke Paul, who is an uncle of the Tzar. The! large 
number of requirements which these horses had to fulfil made 
the task of getting them difficult. First of all, they had to be 
Irish mares. My horsey readers will know that mares of 
the char^rer or hunter class are scarce in E norland, — a fact 
which a perusal of the advertisements of Tattersall, or 
Warner, Sheppard and Wade will amply demonstrate. 
Foreigners like something to breed from, especially if it 
comes from Ireland. The mares had to be big, good- 
looking, well-bred, showy, sound, young, and dead quiet ; 
not a trace of light - heartedness being excusable in the 
eyes of Sorel and his employers. We all know that 
a staid demeanour, without a whisk of the tail or a cock 
of the ears, is a rare attribute in man, woman, or beast 
which is young, healthy and handsome. The honourable scars 
of warfare inflicted on almost every seasoned hunter by 
timber, stone walls and stiff hedges, are regarded on the 
other side of the Channel as disqualifying disfigurements. I 
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may mention in jMissinj;, that a hunter eight or nine years 
<»Ul other thinj^s iHiinjj equal, is much more valuable in 
Leicestershire than a five - vear - old. and that few of the 
hunting people there would care to trust their necks to a four- 
year-oKl ; l>ecause experience and its attendant sense cannot 
Ik' olitained without ajje. After a search through the three 
kingdoms. I got what I sought, in the shajn: of big, up- 
siaiuliuij. weii^ht-carrving Leicestershire hunters, and added 
to my lot a remarkably good-looking seventeen hand grey 
griding, which I was certain would captivate the heart of the 
(irand Duke Nicholas. I was in special trepidation about the 
mare! hail to bring out for C'oloiiel Kasnakof; because, just 
beftire leavini/ Krasnoe Selo. MailauK^ Kasnakof told me 
that the mare W4)uld also hav<- to carrv her ! Russian officers, 
copyiiv^ the I'Vencli. like to ride with the spurs clt»se to their 
animals' sides, so as to brush iIk* h.iir with them - ttflcurer 
Its /iv/.v aici /I's t/'cropis, as the followers of riquitation savanic 
«\pnNs it. rh.ii s bail enough in all conscience : but it is 
nt»ihing to the coiistani tickling with the spur and whip to which 
< '«»ntinriual l.idies subject their niouius. In my trouble 1 
\\«nl to Mr. Sam Names, aiul appealed to him to help me. 
I le s.ii«| he knt w onlv one anin)al in Liv'land whiih would 
suit .ill \\\v re<juirements I reiled off to him. and that t»ne he 
k«pt for the exclusive use i»f field «»fticers of the \eomanry 
and volunteers. 1 hinkinv: that such a testimonial of steadi- 
ness ami a month's trial were ;:ood enou'»h for anvthin*'. I 
brouv:ht the mare home to Crick, and handed Ikt over to mv 
uife to riihr for f«)ur weeks, durini: which time we found the 
mare to bt* absohitelv confidential. Hesiiles. she was hand- 
some, showy, and had a perfect mouth with which a Kid 
rider could take liberties. 

Towards the end of ()ctiiber I emb.irketl at llull with the 
horses on board the .S.S. /w//.//f/f>. which belongs to the 
Wilson Line and is commanded by Captain Jones. 1 like 
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the Wilson Line, because their office people and captains are 
most obliging in every way. In order to be prepared for any 
breaking that might be required, I brought out a fine young 
horseman by the name of ** Dick " to act as rough-rider. He 
was a willing, good chap, and I hope that I will be able to 
give him another job with me on some future occasion. I 
have had a fair amount of experience taking horses by sea to 
and from India, and have learned that the great safeguard 
to be attended to with them on board, is to put thick coir 
matting of the door-mat type on the floors of their boxes. A 
horse having four legs can naturally keep his footing on a 
rocking surface better than a biped like a man, provided of 
course that his feet do not slip, which they are extremely 
likely to do on bare boards, seeing that horses* feet, even 
when unshod, are comparatively smooth. When standing on 
this matting, the animal's hoofs become embedded in its long, 
upright fibres, so that slipping is out of the question. When 
horses are carried on deck, as mine always have been, a 
heavy sea may strike a box and wash it overboard, or smash 
it to pieces. With the precautions usually taken by capable 
seamen, this accident will rarely happen, except of course, 
when a vessel becomes wrecked. The vast majority of equine 
casualties on board ship result from the sufferers losing their 
foothold and becoming dashed against the sides of their boxes, 
or struggling until they have fatally injured themselves. This, 
as I have shown, is an absolutely preventable misfortune, and 
when it occurs should be put down to gross ignorance or 
culpable carelessness. Many valuable horses, including the 
once mighty Blue Gown, have been lost from being knocked 
about when crossing the Western Ocean. When horses used 
to be sent round the Cape to India in **wind-jambers" for 
stud purposes, most of the survivors became affected with 
chronic fever in the feet from long standing on hard boards, 
in which case the pressure falls almost entirely on the wall of 
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ihr hoofs, instead of its being distributed over the whole 
of ihtr lower surface of the feet. The employment of coir 
mattin;4 for the feet anil cotton wadilinj^j bandages (see 
/ V/ir///<irr Xoics for I/orst'ozcficrs) for the legs, so as to 
m.iintain tlu* due circulation of blood in these parts, is the 
IwNt means for prevent ini^ this disease amonir horses which 
have to travel bv sea. 

The impn)pcT application of slings under horses on boaril 
ship has l)een the cause of many a good animal losing his 
lite. Contrary to an opinion which is far too common among 
i;4norani people, the legitimate use of slings is to enable a 
hi»rse ii» bear on them when he likes, and not to lift him off 
his Irgs. It stands to reason ih.it the more weight is taken 
oft a hi»rs<''s Ic's bv slinv's. ihr monr insciiire will be his fool- 
li"M, .md liu- more liable will he br to be dashed against the 
Ni.ir>» iA his b«)X in the event of the ship pitching and rolling. 
I |i>rs<- b i\('s should i\\ cours'j be placeil athw.irt ships, anil 
n«.t fore .uul aft : bsc.iusc the iiulin.itiini of the iK-ck is much 
grealf-r whrii a lively ship toIIn than when she pilihes. 

I lanilc-d ih«' horx-s all riijht at St. PclcrNbur'', to 
wliiih |»iacr lh«- ( hev.iiicrs ( 'j.ird<*s b.ad returned after 
the maiM uvn-s at Krasiioc Se'o. (imhuI Ka^nakiif w.is 
**o ov«*rio\ril with his marcr that iu* thankeil me afresh 



e\erv lim»- he met me; ami to iii» me a ''tuKl turn, he i»oi 
l;u- (ir.uul Duke- Nich«»las to come and see the six h«»rses I 
])ad bn»ughl out. ( )n the j)revious day I was toUl that they 
were t«> be shown in on«' of the riiling schools belonging to 
ihf ( hevaliers ( iardes, and that I was to jump the v^rey in thtr 
hfK»l for th«" (iranil I )uke. ( )n hearin*' that news I hastened 
\\ to the schiH)! with the i;eldinL: to trv him over some 
hurdles; for I knew that he had never performed in a 
/;/.//// -v. and that "made" himters are often verv averse from 
being larkeil over artificial obstacles in colli blcMnJ. The 
light w.is Uid in the school, and the grey being disconcerted 
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by his novel surroundings, took off too soon, caught his hind 
legs in the fence, and blundered on to his head. Finding 
that he was frightened, and not wanting to upset him in the 
semi-darkness, I sent him back to his stable. 

Next morning, the Grand Duke Nicholas, the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, several other nobles, A.D.C's, 
and regimerftal officers arrived in the school, and the horses 
were paraded before them. The animals most admired were 
Colonel Kasnakofs mare and the grey gelding, which I 
mounted and put through his paces. I tried to get off jump- 
ing him in the school, and explained that his sphere of action 
was outside, and that I would be happy to show how he 
could lep in the open ; but all to no purpose, for the Grand 
Duke Nicholas would brook no refusal. I did my best to 
make him jump, but he would not go near the obstacle, 
despite all the humouring I could give him. I felt that with 
a fight I could make him jump ; but such a victory would, I 
knew, be worse than a defeat, because it would upset his 
temper, and would in all probability render him difficult to be 
ridden by the Grand Duke, in case he wanted to try him. I 
put the best construction I could on the animals wayward- 
ness, got off, and let him be mounted by an officer whom the 
Grand Duke had specially brought with him to ride the grey. 
Not being in any way upset, he carried this officer in such 
nice style that the Grand Duke got up himself and trotted 
and cantered him with evident satisfaction. Then came the 
question of price. Above all things I wanted the Grand 
Duke to have him ; because the purchase would with luck be 
a valuable advertisement for me. Consequently, I said only 
2500 roubles, which is as near as possible 250 guineas. As 
Russians resemble ladies in their love of a bargain, His 
Imperial Highness would not go beyond 2000 roubles, so I 
let him have the horse at that really cheap price. A 
week or two afterwards, Colonel Kasnakof told me that 
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llu' Grand Puke hail desired him to inform me that he 
was u;really pleased with the j^rey, who, so the (irand Duke 
said, w.is ••ettinvr everv ilav handsomer and handsomer, which 
nallv nuant latter and faltrr. 

Thr lint* '»rev wei*»hl-iarrvin«'" hiintint^ mare which I 
had st'lecteil lor the Duke Paul, ami which I hail l>ou}iht for 
a lonj^ pricir from Mr. Stim I lames, had had luck from ^^ross 
mismanav;i'ment. ( )n the morning; after her arrival in the 
slal'lfs of thf Chevaliers Gardes, the veterinary surjjeon of 
ih.il n-i;iment wantini^ to l>e a bit zealous, i-specially as she 
l>rli»nL:<d to a Grand Duke, produced his clinical ther- 
m »mfl«T. i«»ok her tcmjMT.iture, and conveyed her out of my 
sii^ht !«»r ever. A^ far as I ct)uKl see. there was noihin;^ the 
m.itier with llie m.ire lie\«»nil her hein)^ slightly ups<'t hy the 
sudiien ir.msiii«»n from the keen sea air of earlv winter to a 
h'»t antl hadiv veniilaled jonse box. Sorel tells me that as 
s.Minas she hal rei'«>\«T»«i fr«»ni her supp:»srd indisp«»sitinn, 
whiiii shr *lii| in a few d.iv--. she was sent ^lii nt ii»wn to tin* 
Gruiil Dukf s *staMes. N'» pn>\ision lia\ in^ been niatUr lor 
In r iliitiiin-^. she w»iu •mt without a siiv^le rn;^ ^n l.rr. with 
ih'- i»inpriaiiir«' a l^n;^ w.i\ l»<lt)W tree/in;.^ |'<»ini. As a 
inistak** had 1m en ina»!»- aJMnii the lime- \A ihe d<parlure ol 
lh»- train, tile man- was kept slauilin;^ outside the siatii»n t<»r 
siime hours, with ih»r natural re^ult thai sh<* ;^oi intlammation 
«tf ih«- lun-'s and wtnt wronj in her wind. Had 1 l»«-en 
infornnd. as 1 ou'-hl to have been, t»f her intended move- 
meni. I w«»uKl of nuirse ha\e taki-n everv necessarv pro\i- 
si. m for her iMmfi»rt and >afeiv, ami would have seen her 
lNi\r (I in the train. 

1 Iearn<d that several ol the «)lVic<Ts wht> saw my break- 
in;^' beloH! the Grand Duke at Krasnoe Selo, and j)t>ssibly 
llie iirand Duke himself, did not look upon my work that 
d.iy as a pnnif that 1 was capable of lacklinj^^ the wilt! horses 
of the siippes. In this they were (juile right, and I was 
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only too glad to hear, that before giving me an engagement, 
the Grand Duke wished to try me in a manner which would 
settle the question one way or the other. While waiting 
about three weeks for this trial to take place, I stayed with 
" Dick" in a Russian hotel on the Nevsky, and saw a good deal 
of St. Petersburg. This city, which is on the banks of the 
broad and deep Neva (Figs, ii and 12), has immensely wide 
streets, of which the most fashionable is probably the Bolshaya 
Morskaya (Fig. 13). The houses are large and lofty, but 
the too liberal use of stucco on their outside gives them an 
air of pretence to initiated eyes. St. Petersburg has over a 
million inhabitants, who are pretty thickly crowded together, 
and as its site is on flat ground almost on the level of the 
sea, its drainage is so imperfect that everyone tries to live 
out of it, until the cold of the seven months* winter allays 
the activity of disease bacteria. H.I.M. the Tzar generally 
spends the summer at Livadia in the Crimea, and rich people 
betake themselves to the country, Tzarskoe Selo, Krasnoe 
Selo, Peterhof, or to the island of Krestofsky, which is on the 
other side of the river, and which for the greater part belongs 
to Prince Beloselsky. This fine old sportsman generously 
gave the local polo club the ground on which their members 
play. The leading spirits of the club are Prince Serge 
Beloselsky, who is the old prince s son ; Mr. Tamplin, who 
used to be well known with the Brighton Harriers; and 
Davey, who is the old prince's groom, and who provides his 
employer's firstborn with horse-knowledge. Davey is an 
old Melton Mowbray man, and is a thoroughly capable hunt- 
ing groom. He takes his young prince to Pau, and sees that 
no bones are broken and no wrong horses bought. When I 
said tentatively to him : ** Why not Leicestershire ? " he shook 
his head and smiled. Prince Serge is very amiable. When 
I first had the pleasure of meeting him, he was very English. 
He had a set of boxing gloves hung up in his room. He 
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iictually juurnuycd tu England, and went out on two occa- 
sions cub-hunting with the Hastbnurnc Hounds and the 
Crawley and Hurshani. if 1 remember rtjjhtly. When 1 last 
sjiw him, he was very French and was wrapped up in high 
schiHtl riding. The polo club is chiclly supported by English 
residents. Russian oHicers do nut take kindly to the game, 



which omission is not altogether their fault. The (irand 
I Hiki' Moris, who is very keen about horses anti s[Hirt. joined 
ihf rliib and'playi-d -it lirst with enilnisiasm. but simiii retired 
 •II account. I believe, of the forciblf Anjjlo-Saxon *" languai^e " 
thit Has Hying about during the play. 

The most noticeable building in St. Petersburg is the 
Ixauliful cathedral of St. Isaac (l-'ig. 14). 1 took this 
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photograph in the middle of winter, but had previously 
taken others (Figs. 1 1 and 12) from the top of the cathedral, 
so as to get views comprising both banks of the Neva. I 
obtained these photographs from the highest spot on 
the river-bank, by oiling the palm of an attendant ; but 
when I tried to repeat the performance, my very civilly 
worded request excited much wrath in the priest to whom I 
applied. 

The Hermitage is an extraordinary valuable and beauti- 
fully arranged museum and collection of art galleries, in 
which, among many other priceless paintings, are several 
marvellously fine specimens of the work of Van Dyck and 
Murillo. The attention of the lover of horses will be caught 
by a large silver gilt Greek vase of the fourth or fifth century 
before Christ. On it we find figures of men engaged in 
holding horses with a lasso, as far as I could judge. In one 
of the groups, a fore leg is being tied up. 

There is a laro^e number of interestinor horse relics to be 
seen in the Museum of the Imperial Carriages, the saddest 
of all being the shattered carriage in which the noble-minded 
Alexander 11. rode on the day of his assassination. Unlike 
many of my countrymen, I have no sympathy with Nihilists 
and other Anarchists, who in no way voice the wishes of 
the people, and are consequently not entitled to oppose a 
Government. Luckily for law-abiding people in Russia, the 
police are well organised there. If I were a ruler against 
whom Anarchists had a grudge, I would obey the counsel of 
my head adviser, or sack him. There w^as once an Indian 
prince who was too fond of **pegs" composed of brandy 
and champagne. The English Government sent him a doctor 
who had orders to prevent him if possible from drinking to 
excess. Despite the advice of the new medical man, the 
Raja continued in his old ways, being encouraged therein by 
his courtiers, who resented the presence of the Englishman. 
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At l.isi the tliH-ior lost |i;ilifiKi- witli Ills cliar-c iiiul tiAd him 
tii.it it' It'- iltiln't stnp d^iI)kill;^^ hv. wnuM die within ^l year. 
I'iK- k.ij.i |),iiil III) .i(ti-ntii)n tn thu warning, aiul aftiT nine 
iiiniiih-. i.t' ihc tiiiH- Ii.nl clipscd. he LlMlliiij^ly ri-m,irkcd tu 
his [Hiit-lf that ihc diuii.r-s iin.pliiry wmijil in all [in)ljal)iliiy 
iiini .mi to In- iiuiirnct. a-; In- tilt imctmimniilv lU aiul wt-ll. 



 \\:r.,[ ..| kill.;-., r. \>'.'i- ■'. ■■:;'■ ■■! hi  I'.r.ilimiii-, "il-i y >ii I'l.illk 
i'...: ill-- l>...li.r S.iliil. ;^ ... |....;i-.|i .1, l-i Irt liis Winis i.-int: 
;.. ;.,,^i.[ aii.I tliu- !■<-' hi-- ,:r. .it i-.|nilati-iii l-.r wis.!. .111?" 
'^;r,..'K l.y til' rn.- ..t this i.!.s.-i\ ,iti..il. llv Kaja lH\.^-<tl 
t'.- Urainniii t.. t- II liirii t.y what imaiis lir mi;^ht avrrt 
!i:>- i:!i;>t ii.lin  ial.Miiit\. ill' liraliiniii aiisU(.-ri:il that il' tllu 
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doctor remained at the court, the Raja must of course die ; 
but that if he was removed, no accident could occur. So 
the Raja sent a petition to Government for the recall of the 
doctor, who thus lost a good appointment that he might have 
held for the many years during which the Raja continued 
spirit-proof. 

At St. Petersburg, Ciniselli s circus is a great rendezvous 
for the world and his wife on Sunday evenings. This 
circus was established under imperial patronage by Gaetano 
Ciniselli, who was a distinguished school rider and pupil 
of Baucher, the great high priest of la haute dcole. I may 
explain that this is the art by which a rider can make his 
horse do such things as cantering backwards, cantering on 
three legs, performing the Spanish trot, and other wonderful 
and equally useless airs de manege, the performance of which 
are regarded by Russian officers as the highest proofs of 
good training and fine horsemanship. To do any of these 
movements, the horse has to go through a long course of 
special instruction ; and after that, he is not more capable 
than he was before, of doing anything spontaneous. For 
instance, the best school rider in the world on the most 
highly trained school horse, could not get him to change 
from a trot into an amble without the animal having been 
previously taught to do so. I venture here to repeat some 
remarks I made on high school riding in Among Men and 
HorseSy which book is now out of print and will not be 
again published. To obtain the desired precision in this 
circus work, it is necessary that the horse should resign the 
initiative absolutely to his rider, who, consequently, has to 
continue the application of certain aids (reins, whip and spurs), 
or change them as may be required. For instance, if a horse 
is cantering forward with the off fore leading, and the rider 
turns him to the left without alterincr the aids, the animal 
will continue to lead with the off fore, instead of changing 
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to the iifar fore as he would naturally do. were he not under 
artilicial ciim[ninction. Or. if he met in his onward course 
a dan;;erous ineijuality in the ;;round, he would, instead of 
i^oiw^ iilT to one side or the other, jjo into or on top of it 
with (he chanre of injurin}^ himself and his rider, unless his 
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fear of an accident was greater than his sense of discipline. 
It is evident lh.ii a horse which is habitually forced to de|K.-nd 
s.ili-lv on his rider for jjtiidancc. will in time lose to a ^'reat 
extent his instinct of self-preservation when beiny ridden, 
and will conse<|ucnt]y Wcome an uns:ife conveyance over 
Uid ;;niund or across country. In fact, the less developed 
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a horse's natural cleverness is, other things being equal, 
the better school horse will he prove. Owing to the 
mechanical condition of mind into which school horses are 
brought by their training, they are bad for outdoor work. 
With hunters on the contrary, we seek to make them self- 
reliant, and we fare best when we interfere with them as 
little as possible. Valuable school horses are rarely used 
outside of the manege^ because it is found that hacking, 
hunting and similar work tend to unfit them for the circus 
line of business. It is said that Baucher never rode outside 
a manege or circus. On one occasion, a nobleman of high 
rank came into the school belonging to Baucher, who at 
that moment was riding a beautifully trained horse, on which 
he performed a number of elaborate evolutions for the benefit 
of his distinguished visitor. While they were talking to- 
gether, the nobleman suddenly remembered that he had 
forgotten to post an important letter which he had in his 
pocket. Drawing it out he handed it to the great dcuyer 
and asked him to ride down with it to the nearest post-office. 
**Your Highness," replied Baucher, *' I am overwhelmed 
with regret that I am unable just at present to obey your 
orders ; but if you will wait three months, so as to give me 
time to train my horse to go outside, I will then be delighted 
to take the letter for you." Considering that fully two years 
as a rule are required to train a horse to do a sufficient 
number of school airs — say, eight or ten — to make a good 
show, and that by the end of the required time the animal 
is generally rendered unsound from the excessive strain 
thrown on his joints, tendons and ligaments, we need not 
be surprised that /a haute dcole, except for circus work, has 
fallen into disrepute both in France and Germany. 

M. James Fillis (Fig. 15), was the great attraction at 
Ciniselli's circus, where he rode his well - trained horses. 
Fillis was born in London of English parents and went 
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.11 .tn i-;irly ii-^t: l>i I'imiut where he ;;ot (•ll;f;i;^cii ;is ;i iiiv<'ni1(.' 
IHrrnriiHT in ;i (.-inus. As liiiii- weiil mi. he iU-vt-Iii[H;ii _L;riMt 
I'lVf iDf liDfscs .iiul >".iii ln-^.iii I't train t"r ».i(«f";T wnrk 
.ut'T'Iiiii; I'l his ii\sn inspir-itimi. liliis is a >li;;hi. aciivc, 
«ir\ 111. 111 iil'.iliiiiit S ..I. - Ills, ill \\ci,;lii. .iiiil >i\t\-rivr M.irs 



 ■! i^'-- H'- is vt-rv ni-n:-. ■>( tl;.- s.i;in- ki:iil "l" li;ii!<l .1-. w.is 
|....r i;..,r-- |..nlii.n. ,in.l il. .!..ii.i «..uM h.iv.- l.r-,-ti a 
■;.r!!iiiii i.irk'v. Ii.l>I in- fiit-rt- 1 tii.ii iiii-'. Il«- is x'tv 
> ;.' r^.ii. .111.1 i-, .ilw.iv^ trii"- l.i hi- t.i\..iiritf ni-itlo. «« 
J. All!, li.iiiih'r .tiiil his t'.i'.liivn-rs \\.r<- .11 .i-hniii.' ami sluw : 
\\'.'.i^ is <>ri;.;iii.i[ aiiil I'lili >>l' iin[iiiM'in. TIk- I'lrsl time 1 s;iw 
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Fillis was in Circus Rentz at Hamburg, to which place my 
wife and I journeyed in order to have the pleasure of witness- 
ing his performances on his clever horses Germinal and 
Markir. What we liked specially about Fillis*s work was 
that the horse he rode walked into and round the ring in 
ordinary style, and without a trace of excitement or exag- 
gerated "collection," until he began his particular act. As 
soon as the animal had finished his nutndro, he resumed his 
placid way of going, which showed that his brilliancy was 
not the result of his having been tortured. Fillis is certainly 
the greatest master of this kind of riding. Although he is 
a naturalised Frenchman, his heart is English, and I am 
sure that nothing would give him greater pleasure than to 
have his skill recognised in England. I would be glad to 
help him to attain that end, were it possible. The difficulty 
of course is that in England, riding means riding to hounds, 
which has not much in common with school performances. 
In Fillis's Principes de Dressage et d Equitation, his methods 
are well described and beautifully illustrated. I may mention 
in passing, that Frank Fillis, who is at present running the 
South African show at Olympia in London, is James Fillis's 
nephew. I used to see a good deal of Frank Fillis some 
years ago, when he had a circus in Calcutta, where my wife 
and I were living at that time. He is a good showman, and 
has bier ideas. 

Being an Irishman, I naturally regard hunting as the 
best of all sports ; yet school riding has undoubtedly 
some good points, especially for teaching a horse to go in 
a collected manner, and for making him obedient to hand 
and leg. It is particularly applicable to the training of army 
horses and polo ponies. Besides, in the manege^ one is pro- 
tected from rain and snow ; the place can be artificially 
heated ; the ground inside it is very soft if one happens to 
fall off; and if one's horse runs away, he cannot go very far. 
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Alwnit this limr. M. James Fillis left Cinisolli's circus, 
where he was jjeitin)^ iSo j^uineas a monih. if I rcmcmlH!r 
rij^hily, aiul went to the Im|)erial ricliiv^ school, and aflcr- 
wanls U) the Cavalry Ot'licers' Ridin«: School, which is near 
thf Smohiy Monastery at the end of Shpalerneya Street. 
I If is now hilfillin'^ a three years* ap{K)intment as licuycr 
iu Cluf ^\X the Officers' School where he is doinj; excellent 
Ncrvice in improvin;^ the Russian metlnnls of military ridinjj, 
.mil in makinj; the officers work, which is the one thinj^ 
ahove all others thev dislike. The institution of serfdom 
was n«) doubt a jx»tcnt factor in the inculcation of the doctrine 
th.ii work is fit onlv for slaves. The climate of Russia and 
thf manner of liviiiv: in that countrv are not conducive to 
en«Tv:v. .\lv». the course of instruction at the Officers' 
Sch'»«»I is carricil on duriniLl winter, which is the j^ay season 
in M. lNtrrsluip». Rus>i.ui offuers arc vrrv f'Mul of s<)cietv. 
ami n.iiiT.iliv n-sciu Ixin • kept aw.iv from it I'V anv excess 
"I inil;t.irv di:iv. i'illis i<lls me thai iM-fnn- hr wtni to the 
sJi'H.!. iiinif ot llic eii^lu pr«>Irss«»rs nf lidiii:^ \\h'» were there, 
;^'»i '-n .1 h-Tsf iluriuL; iIk* whulc t»f ihr wiiUtr : thrir i uslnm 
litiii^ to i-niiT and expnurui. Imt ni»l l'» illusir.ilr. 1 h«il was 
.1.1 1 !: iii'fd when j-'illis arri\tMl «in lh«- sit nr ; lor he ri-'lulv 
insi-ir.j that ihc- ir,iih<Ts sh»»ulil !)«• laui^ht. and so they had 
l'» *-p' n-l a p-iriiMii x\\ wh.il had been their spare time in 
hiirnpiii^ niunil ihr school. Thf only one who escapeil this 
aiuiMvin' innovation w.is Cien<-ral Avscharof. who is short, 
si- 'ill. wl.ii<* haired and an Armenian. Allhou;^h he is 
supp »sril i«i !»•■ one of the v^reatest authorities on horseman- 
ship in Russia. h«' iltH'sn t ride ; l)ecaus(r, so I'illis told me, 
h»- 'tts ''idiK if \\v mounts a horsr. H»)W he obtained his 
ruiin • fxiJeric-nie is a mvsterv I havt: l)een unable to solve. 

1 hi- Russian officers I mc:t were verv civil, and I dined 
with Of-nirral Toutilmine, who is the Cirand Ouke Nicholas' 
chief assistant, and other ofticials. 
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At last instructions came from the Grand Duke Nicholas 
that I was to proceed with General Derfelden of the 
Russian remount department, to the remount dep6t of 
Shandrovka, which is in Little (Southern) Russia and is 
about 150 miles north of the Crimea. I received the 
liberal allowance of 300 roubles (30 guineas) from the 
Minister of War for my expenses, and the general, Dick 
and I started by train from St. Petersburg with a Colonel 
Ismailof, who was on his way to the Grand Duke Dimitry's 
horse-breeding stud at Doubrovka, of which he is in charge. 
This officer spoke English fluently, was very pleasant, 
and had lived for some years in America, where, so the 
general told me, he had worked as a labourer. He is full 
of energy, rather stout, and although he is not a riding 
man, he is fairly well up in English and American horse 
literature. During the World^s Columbian Exposition of 
1893 at Chicago, Colonel Ismailof took out for the show 
several Russian horses, chiefly on behalf of the Grand Duke 
Dimitry and the Russian State Administration of Studs 
and Horse-breeding. Starr, the American trotter trainer, 
tells me that the Americans did their best to encouragfe the 
Russians by giving prizes to their animals, although they 
did not admire them much. In fact, one prize-winner 
fetched only 30 dollars when put up for sale. 

On our long railway journey, General Derfelden was 
silent, depressed, and apparently bored on account of 
being obliged to see a system of breaking which could, 
in his opinion, by no possibility be equal to the old 
Russian plan that has been practised since the year 
one. It was also hard on him to be sent into the wilds 
with us, away from the winter gaieties of St. Petersburg 
which were just commencing. I was sorry to have been 
the cause of his dejection, and tried my best without 
success to remove it by talking ** horse," which was a 
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^iil>i''il hv n-ally unUcrstniKl a ;;(>iii) ileal alxnit. :illli>>u;4h 
In- ili'l iii>l I'.tn- 1(1 discuss it with ni(-. <'iil<iii«-] Isiiiailif <)ii 
I in- 1 'inir.ir\ was vitv iliitTV, ami wlini wi- a|>|)i-M,irhi'(l 
l\iiaik->t, whiili i-. al><>iit Sn-i milis tnun St. l'rlirsl.:ir^, he 
iii-i>t'il tli.it w<- siioiilil all •^•i w'nh him in the I ><>iil>n>vka 
-tinl. Ilavitii; the Sti.unir-ivka trial ii) In.iit nl im-. I 
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.::.! :i..t it ,.:i r.lisli tl„- ,rMp..M-,l .l.-ia>, nu;. h as I wmuLI 
i;.i\i' riii-iy-.l tile \ l-il aiK'tlur lime. I'l-.i' (".ilnii.l in 
t,' > l^r.iriy. pI'M'^.itu inaiiiKT wmiM )in><ik im ri't'ii->il, .unl 
-.>:'! (ImI wc Would (ra\rl and Ik- put up at th<- r-vjH'iisc 
 I l!i<- (Iraiid |)uk<-. who liad r\ [ih-iitly iii-<pinil th<- 
< •■:..:i-:. Wr :^..t ..ut at Klurk-l". wllitll is a lan^r nid 
K i-.->ia!i 1 iiv. ilun I'Miuht-d <>tY in the wi-st. and after a 
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somewhat tiresome journey, arrived at a small wayside 
station about half-way from between Kharkof and Kief. 
Troikas (Fig. i6) and immense fur overcoats were waiting 
for us, and the drivers took us as quickly as their horses could 
gallop through the fast falling snow and across the dreary 
plain to the Grand Duke's establishment, which consists 
of a few houses and a large number of stables, riding 
schools and a straight covered drive a quarter of a 
mile long. 

Two Americans, Starr and Murphy, presided over the 
training of the trotters, and had under them several Russian 
drivers and an army of grooms, strappers and boys. Starr 
and Murphy were well paid and had, if I remember rightly, 
lo per cent, on all the winnings at the various trotting 
meetings at which the Grand Dukes horses competed. 
In hazarding a guess, I would put their earnings at about 
;^40 a month each, exclusive of ** chances," which play a 
larger part in Russian stable economy than even in English. 
The straight quarter of a mile covered drive was an im- 
portant feature of the place. It was laid down with 
sawdust, which was kept moist during dry weather by 
having pounded rock-salt sprinkled over it ; the quantity 
employed from time to time being sufficient to give 
the surface a coating resembling that of hoar-frost. 1 
need hardly say that salt acts here by reason of its great 
affinity for water, which in this case it absorbs from the 
atmosphere. Colonel Ismailof put us up in comfortable 
quarters, gave us the best of eating and drinking, and 
paraded for my inspection during the two or three days 
of my stay at Doubrovka, all of the very large number 
of brood mares, colts, fillies and stallions in the place. 
Just before our departure, the expected report book was 
produced, and I wrote down a supposed spontaneous 
account of my impressions. I did not like the way this 
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report was obtained, and would havt been much better 
pleased, had Colonel Ismailof in the first instance, said 
to me that the Grand l>iike would like me to see the 
horses and report on them ; but a Russian is nothing if not 
a diplomatist. 



CHAPTER III 



ORLOF TROTTERS 



Count Alexis Orlof-Tchestmensky — Origin of the Orlof Trotter — Arabs— Count 
Orlofs System of Training — Count Rostopchin — Management of Young 
Stock — Tuberculosis. 

THE breed of Orlof trotters was founded by Count 
Alexis Orlof-Tchestmensky, whose doings in con- 
nection with Peter in. and the unhappy Princess Tarakanova 
are told by Castdra in his Histoire de Catherine II. After 
Catherine had discarded Gregory Orlof in favour of 
Potemkin as her official lover, Alexis had the satisfaction of 
knocking out one of the eyes of his brother s rival, and then 
sought distraction in breeding horses. Before the formation 
of his stud, there was no breed of horses specially known as 
Russian trotters. The great founder of this strain of blood 
was an Arab which was called Smetanka and which was 
imported in 1775. United with a Dutch mare, he produced 
the stallion Polkan, who in 1784 sired Barss, whose dam was 
a Dutch mare. All the Orlof trotters are descended from 
the three sons of Barss : Lubeznoy, Dobroy, and Lebed. 
The dam of Lubeznoy was by an Arab out of a Mecklenburg 
mare. The dam of Dobroy was a thoroughbred English 
mare. The dam of Lebed was by Felkerzamchik out of a 
Mecklenburg mare ; and Felkerzamchik was by Smetanka 
out of a thoroughbred English mare. The Dutch dam 
of Barss came from a breed that was famous for their 
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troiliiiij powrrs and which had probably a j^oml deal to 
sav lo the tonnation of ihr olil Norfolk roadsters. PoIkan*s 

m 

Hanish dam is ilcsiTil)fil as having bt'en a stronj^, larjjc- 
Imhu-iI animal : and Harss. as a muscular horse with elej^ant 
trolling action. Count Alexis had at his stud in 1772, 
ihe ft^llowinj; varied assortment of animals :- 



Arab 

Persian 

Mn-'lish 

I )utch . . 

Hanish 

Mrcklenburtj 
Miscrll.iniiHis 



12 stallions and 10 mares. 



^ 
.> 



20 
I 
I 
I 
o 



S 



* 
> 



A^ mi^lu be expected frnm their breeding, the Orlof 
triitlers an* of no distinctive t\ije. aiul are divideil into he;ivv 
and I'.^^ht trotters. The m.»j<uiiy *»f tlnni imlic.iie the pos- 
sesNiini i^\ \ ul'i.ir rel.itions bv their laree and hair\ h-tlncks, 
r;ddl'- heails and m>ose rinnps. The carl str.iin as usual 
i«>mes«iiii in ihe head. ]e;js and setlin-' on t.f liic- t.iil ; and 
tl:»* l-.islern bliMul, in tlu* Ixulv. M-'. 17 s!;mws .ui < )rlof 
ir'itieri»f fair h.irn<-ss i\ I e ihou-^h n«"t »«f hi^h il.iss. With 
inherited tn»ttin'' f.icuit\. ion • It-'s. and li'ht and si:ort Lodv. 
mar.y of them i.m tn»t at .1 i^re.it p.ice. but they ;ire poor 
sta\ eri. Ihev .uhnirablv suit the re(uiirem«*nts i if fashii mal.Ie 
ku^si.ms. whti l«»ve t'» ''o as fast as tlieir coachmen can lirive 
li'.frn. even over the rou;4h<-st cobble stone pavement, which 
el iiuirse d*K-s nut suit the bi'j fell<Kks. Thev r.irelv st.inii 
more ih.in acmiple nf years of this kind of work, and then 
thev ''r.ulu.illv tlescend tow.irils the i .ib rank. As a fu!e, 
• »rdinary carriai^e horses of this bltHnl stand <»ver 15.,;. and 
.ire black. '\\\v entir<'S of this colour are exactlv like the 
funeral hors(*s which are im|)orted into Mnj^land. As subjects 
for illustrations I have taken chiefly grey horses; because that 
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colour comes out best in photographs. In Russia, it is not the 
custom to add carriage horses to the list of geldings. Some of 
the match trotters are very fast, and have got inside 2 minutes 
20 seconds for the mile. A few of these trotters are of a nice 
harness type, being on comparatively short legs and showing 
a dash of Arab blood. The majority of this kind (Figs. 1 8 and 
19) are grey. On first seeing them, I thought they were a 
distinct variety of Russian horses, but could obtain no data 
in support of that conjecture. They therefore appear to be 
chance produce which have thrown back more to the Arab 
than to the cart-horse. Eighteen years' acquaintance with 
Arabs in the East makes me sceptical of the justness of many 
of the claims to pure Arab descent made by owners on behalf 
of their animals. Few of the so-called Arabs met with in 
Turkey, Syria and Egypt are true Sons of the Desert Even 
the large majority of animals termed Arabs that are sent from 
the Persian Gulf to Bombay every year, are Persians or non- 
descripts that figure under the title of Gulf Arabs. In 
England, despite the efforts made to spread information on 
this subject by Mr. Blunt, Miss Dillon and General Tweedie, 
ignorance about Arabs is almost as great as it is in Russia. 
As a case in point I may mention that I brought back about 
twelve years ago from India, a grey Arab pony called Magic 
which I sold to Mr. W. H. Walker. This animal was hand- 
some, fast and carried his flag in true Arab style. He had 
been imported into Bombay from the Persian Gulf; but 
beyond that fact, nothing was known of his breeding. Yet 
our sapient stud-book authorities inscribe his name on their 
roll of equine nobility and omit that of New Oswestry ! As 
no records of the breeding of the horses that are sent from 
the Persian Gulf are kept, we have to accept the word of 
their native importers, which appears to be good enough 
for Messrs. Weatherby. In India, knowing that the native 
dealers are entirely ignorant of the breeding of their animals, 
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Wf |».iy ni> hiTil M iln-ir ditsrripiiini. iiiui fur [lurch.isr. iucI;jL* 
sitlt-K liy liiiiks atul arii.in. In r.ict. every Imrse im])"rtf(i 
I'rntii ilir (iii)l i> ciititlcil to riiti as an Arab in Imli.t, and 
i<>ii>,(*(|iK-mly (liat (ti-si;;natii)n mil then', is nci i!isiinj;iii'>hinij 



. :r:lv 1 >l M 1. I !;<■ i.i-t tin;.- I li.iii ill'- pli.i-i'.ir.- nf 

!■■ I r'"iii"ii'l \ air iitiiir- l;.ik<T, wlir-n in- was in 

I :::\ .i^iir-.l will) i!i.- lli.il llii- Inst Aral.-, wi-ri- sint 
».:.tl linn. I may a-k. an- llii- •ilInT-? 

 '. [-.inailxf in the latali •• 'Ur of Kiissian Ii'Tm-.s uliich 
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he wrote for the Chicago Exposition of 1893, tells us that 
Professor Strachof and Jicharef, who were Moscow con- 
temporaries of Count Orlof, described as follows the way in 
which he exercised his horses : 

** In front of his mansion in Moscow he had built a race- 
course 1400 feet long (a little over ^ mile), the ends of which 
were marked by four jaw-bones of whales. Old-timers assert 
that the Count s horses made this distance in less than 30 
seconds, and they remember how a servant stood on the 
course with a large timepiece of the size of a soup plate, over 
the dial of which ran a big second hand, and how he reported 
the time made to the Count after the race ; this time seldom 
exceeding 30 seconds. Coming to the end of the course 
the Count slowed up and made the semi-circular turn of about 
400 feet at a good walking pace. Reaching the straight 
portion again, he pulled on the reins and again his horse 
trotted for ^ mile, making the turn at the other end slowly. 
When he had speeded one horse four times over the course, 
the Count released it and took his seat in another sleigh or 
drojky, racing the fresh horse also four times over the track." 
Colonel Ismailof tells us that ** these exercises were a very 
important factor in the production of the trotting breed, as 
not only the stallions but also the mares, to which he paid a 
good deal of attention, were trained in this way. It is in- 
teresting to note that this system of exercising horses adopted 
by Count Orlof a hundred and twenty-six years ago is 
almost identical with that of Charles Marvin, the celebrated 
trainer of the Palo Alto stud. Mr. Marvin says in his book, 
Training the Trotting Horse : ** I am not prepared to say 
that the length of the brush should ever be increased to over 
a quarter of a mile." 

The servant who stood on the track with the soup plate 
dial and the second hand clamped to the half minute in 
ante sulkey and ante pneumatic tyre days, was evidently as 
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Alexis Orlof, was a great rival of his in horse-breeding. He 
bred only from English thoroughbreds and Arabs. His stud 
was also bought by the Russian Government and was mixed 
with the Orlof saddle horses, which were produced almost 
entirely from Arabs and English thoroughbred blood, with a 
dash of Danish. Therefore, Russian stud saddle horses are 
known as the Orlovo-Rostopchin breed. 

Although Count Alexis Orlof undoubtedly did more than 
anyone else in developing the trotting strain in Russia, he 
was by no means the first who tried to improve the native 
horses by the admixture of foreign blood. Tooke ( View of 
The Russian Empire), who lived in Russia during the last 
half of the eighteenth century, tells us that in the proper 
Russian provinces horses are so general, *'that we seldom 
see a peasant, however poor his condition, who does not 
possess a horse or two ; and excepting in the Ukraine, this 
animal is universally employed in the works of the field. It 
is somewhat curious that the genuine Russian horse, not- 
withstanding the great diversity of climate, of nurture, of 
attendance, of provender, etc., is almost everywhere un- 
commonly alike ; have all ram-like heads, long and meagre 
neck, a broad breast, and are very compact. There are 
excellent runners among them ; they are indefatigable and 
hardy, but not handsome, and withal extremely obstinate and 
shy. In several regions of the empire this native race has 
been ennobled by foreign stallions, and the Governments of 
Mosco, Tambof, Kazan, Simbirsk, with several others, 
produce large, beautiful and strong horses. Lithuania has 
always supplied the cavalry with this necessary ; a good kind 
of pony is found in the district of Archangel, and for their 
fleetncss and lasting powers the Livonian nags are very 
famous ; but the genuine breed of them begins to be scarce. 
The Tartarian horses are of such known excellence, particularly 
for the use of light cavalry, that this species needs here no 
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fiirlluT (Irscriplion. 15ut tin* imj)rovcm(ius thai hav«r htvn 
niiuh- in TauriiLi = CrinuM 1 in scMiir nf ilu* >liuls bv the coin- 
MiiMiirt- with Turkish anil .\ral>i.in horNr^. so as ^jrrally lo 
iinpnivf ihc nalivt- Imt^cl. ili'srrvi's lo Iw |)«irtii iilarly n«iiii<J. 
Ihf r.iCf whiih llur Ko/aks of ilu* luixini; hav<' jiiinKliKcil 
inii» lln' isle «)f Tanian anil alon;^ llir river Kiihan will far 
fxicl ihc Tarlari.Ln. The (^lucasian horses are but liltle 
inferit»r lo ihe .\ral)i«in in n-'anl of beaulv. spirit and doriliiv. 
bill tile Hiikhariiin pye balls will liispnur ihe palm wiih thc-ni 
in re 'aril it) ihe lir^l i»f tiie^e ailvantai'es. To tlns<' niosilv 
n.iii\i- r.iies. ihe latalo-'iit- of which mi'-ht be easiiv 
liii 'liirntil, niav still b«- a»Med sonn- lorei-n breeds, 
p.irlii iil.irly tin- 1 )aniNh ami I'lnj^Iish. the ppipai^atiini of 
w".::i'n is 'r'-aiK .ilit-ndt-d to in \hr niinuTniis studs belnnv:- 
i:: ' ii» ti.r < r«»\\n. and in those ^^\ \\calth\' l.unllords. ( )f th.e 

• •• iv •rnni'-nts in w iii( ii th«- brrtdin;^ 'il liMrses i^ prini ipally 
.i::* ii-:»-'i i'». or wlurr lh'\ .in- kt pt in studs, the prineipal 

iVf Nb'sc.i. I\li.i:k"l. < h« I. Nijni  \«i\\^i -ri ui. >»indMrsk, 

r.rnb'if. \ lU'iU'ti h. Kii I. i.kat.u'inn'^I.i!. \ '"siu sch^k. Ural/I.iu. 

t ti . |- '■r:n<r'.\ ihi- l.u-'«' l'.«trsis |..r lh«- i .i\ .i!i \ w r«- li it I.iil 

*  

Ir^rn I'r ;>s;.i, M( nni.iik. .md ••li:«r i • 'i:r.lri» s ; ,it prcsi m 
ih'-v .i:-'- i.ik«n n-.:i I'f tile- stud^ i-r l-ii-:. 'i.i up i!i ir.r i-'unlrx. 
A l\'.;s^i,in ia\.i!r\" h-Tsr in^isi n«»i. aci iprdin:^ l«» t';;r d;f!e:»iue 

• •f ti'.'- C'lrps. In- un*lrr two .irshin«s tw-* v<r.shiiks. nr iwn 
arsi.inr^. In sunie of the luir.is^irr reiiiments wi- mav si-e 
|-."rs'>. i\\i» arsliinr--^ fi\ «• \ ersh'iks in hei:;hl. I iimn explain 
liMl .m .irshin«- is jS imiii s ; and a \«r-l.<»k. i •,' int ii. 

At thi- I)i>ubro\ka smd. iht\ b'-in i«i Ii.im* tli'* m.ir* s 
«'i\»T»l *t\\ ihe 1 ;ih I'fbru.irv. so as tos.i\e th«- M-.ir. .is in 
l.:-.^I.ind: .md linish «'n lh<* I si |ul\ . 1) 'ih *:.itr>, bein*' Russian 
i::n»-. whiih is iwrl\«- d.ivs Liter than ih.it i>l tin- <ire''ori.in 
i.i.»n«i.ir observed bv us. The vinni* simk •■•» ihrou;*!! the 
I- '.I'jw .nir L'our.s«r of fee-din* .md exenise: I he loal remains 
Mill) its dam for four lo six moiuhs, accordin'^ lo the cuiidiiiun 
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of the youngster, and according to the length of time the 
mare may have been pregnant. If the foal does not thrive 
on its dam s milk, it is taken away after four months. Oats 
are given to the foal as well as to the dam, when the foal is 
from fourteen to twenty-one days old, and are gradually in- 
creased, so that it gets about 3f lbs. a day when it is weaned. 
At this stage, the young ones are taken to a mountainous and 
large paddock, where they are fed on oats, grass and hay and 
remain there until ist October. If the grass turns hard and 
dry from the sun, each of them receives about i^ lb. of 
carrots daily. They are all taught to drink milk, so that if 
they get strangles or any other debilitating disease, they may 
take milk readily without having to be drenched. Weakly foals 
are given as much as six quarts a day; rich milk being avoided. 
If there be any suspicion of tuberculosis with regard to the 
cows, these animals are tested with tuberculin. Tuberculosis 
is almost unknown among steppe cattle, which also exhibit 
considerable immunity to rinderpest. These cattle vary in 
colour from dark iron grey to light grey, cream or dirty white. 
They have thick curly hair on their foreheads, are capital beef 
producers, but the cows are poor milkers. From the ist 
October (Russian style) all the foals are put to artificial 
exercise by being led — one boy to two foals — at a walk on a 
stone floor. At first, twenty-five minutes a day of this work is 
given ; the time being increased by about ten minutes a week, 
until it amounts to one and a half hours a day in three different 
periods. They are then on alternate days exercised at liberty 
in a riding school for a quarter of a mile to one and a half 
mile, and are taken in a drove for two to six miles at a walk ; 
though some of course run about in play. 

The hours are as follows : They are watered and fed (with 
hay and oats) at 5 a.m. ; noon ; 4 p.m. ; and 7 p.m. At 8 p.m. 
they are given hay and are left for the night. At 6.30 a.m. 
they are exercised by being led for twenty to twenty-five 
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iiiiiuiics. al'irr which ihrv an: lakcn lo ihcir hoxcs, wlitrf 
ihcv ••(•iicr.illv \'\r iKiwii. Al ahoiit S. :o a.ni. lhr\ arc wnrkc-ii 
.11 lihrrlv in ihr ma^ttCt tir lhi*v ••«> l«» llu* padtlork. <»i- later 
i»ri lo ilif sicppc, wliich is f(iiiiv.il(*iu Id ihr S<niih African 
.'(7./'/. aiul may hr (U*ti!U\l as a wtHnllL'SS plain. Ihosr thai art* 
cxtTi ImvI .It hht-riv in the schtH>I, arr allt-rwaiils Ii-d about lor 
UWvrn ii» twenty ininiiics, so as to cool ilown. Ihc-varc then 
taken l)ack to iht-ir htixc-s, '•ro«»nu'il. and Kit to rest. 

I "p It) 1st ()ctolK'r, the colts and tillies i^o loj^cthirr. and 
are luixeil in pairs i»f the same sex. The entires artr separated 
.l^ ^niM\ as thev l)euin to ti'Iit. 

iTDni I St ()iiolnr. li'.e (uiantitv <»t oats is ••raihiallv 
.iii;^m«-nu-d tVi'in w !•» lo ll»s. It is found that if the half- 
|ired> -'el as much i'»rn as the ihorovi'lihreiN. ihev lMn»me 
l.il .lud iliMr musilis hfCiimi- imperfectly develnped. HdiIi 
th<- ih< »r«iij''iil'red iri»:i«rs and thnrou-'hlireil s.hMIj* ht>rses 
•^t.iii'! i«'r!i \\'!I. limn isl M.inh. llie »].iii\ mtii^n nt i»als 
:>. r« jiiic .1 lit 'i lli>. : l-ul carrtii>» .in- v;iven. s< . .is !•» .it i uslnni 
i:.'" \  '.in^'tfrs tn ;.^r.i.''- in ih*- i»|»en. We mu^i liere 1 e-ar in 
nii-.l ih it li'.e :^ri'i;nd .it ihi-- ii:nf i-^ ci p\ • r- »1 w iili stinu i»r 
ii »■- 1:-i:m _';[.! April I > i ^i li::^.f. ihi"\ .i!«- turn' il mil nn 

i • 

i;.'- «!•;•:•«■. ^-i .i>. t«i iii-i.i::i !.:'.l ,i*!\ -uit.i;^'- • •! li.«' d* l:i ••:*- .md 
u":.''' «.::*« -irt :i ^r.i^-^ lii.il ^pMSi.^^ i.ji al that liiiT-. duriiiL; 
ul.i'ii lii'i'- art- n« t llir>.. Inr thai j»«Ti<»ti. the^^e y.irliiv^s 
•^'l r.»«Ml'-. I'mm i**l June, o.ils are allowed in inire.iNm;^ 
i;.ja:it:i:f ^ fii Mn .\\ 11'*^. lt» «* 11'^. Their l»re.ikin;.^ t«»r trap 
wi'rk .s III- 'in wht-n ihev .;re f-i''hi<-«*n to tweni\ n^tiiuhs nld. 

a:i i !>. 1 • »:n;ii» t« «i in .i munih up six weeks. Alter that, lliev 

• « 

.If .i^a:n ^*'\\\ t'> lh«" sii ppr wilii m»n wht» act .is mwl»o\s. 
til if r\fr» :sril .md wal« :<d. I he s.liKlie hi rsrs -'el the 

s iin'" !««duT' .Hill hn .ikiu' as the lhor<iU''hl»nil troUirs. liiit 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

ri.' iialf Imds .ire n«>t iipik«-n until a \e.ir Liter. 

W iih relerciue to the (|uesiinn of fe«-dinv; foals on the milk 
i>t ows. it is interesting to note that this milk is much mure 
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nutritious than that of mares and should consequently be 
diluted with water when used for the purpose under con- 
sideration. An addition of ^ pint of water and i oz. of sugar 
to a pint of cows' milk, will make it about equal in strength 
and sweetness to mares* milk. The disease, tuberculosis, to 
which reference has been made, is the same malady as con- 
sumption in human beings. When it occurs in horses, it 
appears to have been invariably transmitted by cows' milk. 
In England, probably over 20 per cent, of horned cattle 
suffer from tuberculosis. Sims Woodhead and other high 
medical authorities consider that the large percentage of 
tubercular diseases in children is due to drinking the milk of 
affected cows. At present, the prevention of tuberculosis in 
cattle is a burning question among English agriculturists. 
This disease appears to be absent from the cattle of Japan, 
which is a country I have visited. 

Tuberculin is an extract of the germs (bacilli) of tuber- 
culosis, and is used in the form of inoculations for testing 
animals as to the presence or absence of this disease in them. 
The test, which is liable to about 10 per cent, of failures, is 
supposed to indicate the disease as a rule, if there is a rise 
of at least 2f° F. in the temperature of the animal after 
inoculation. With respect to this test, there are several 
modifying circumstances to which I need not here allude. 
Whenever we have had rinderpest (cattle plague) in Great 
Britain, we seem to have derived it from Russia. 

The Orlovo-Rostopchin saddle horses at Doubrovka did 
not please me ; for they were essentially light harness 
animals. I would not call a horse a saddle horse, let alone 
a hunter, unless he had long, flat, oblique shoulders, light 
fore hand, blood legs with plenty of bone, and strong hocks. 
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All I.M^.ip^i nu r.! A \'^< Kr:» :.ii 



\ \ ''III-N wtr ;^i»t inti» ihr ir.iin ami I»ti I)<Kibrnvk;i 
\ \ I'ciur.ii. I itrjiul thai ( iriicr.il 1 )crl'»iiifn \v.i>. less 
ii»j):rNM ,1 lii.in lK't*«rf; puNsiMy Im-imuv Iu- h.i I sr-t-n nu: 
I'll ^i»::'.f l-riakin^ l'»r ( oioiifl Nsnaiii)! .iiiil li.i^l .'i|>|ipiV('il 
 •I it. Hi:l li»ri- .i^.iin w.i>» ih'- il>'i^iio:i ih.il ll^.^- hor-^CN .il 
I >• iiil»P»\ k I \\rn- «|ii:ii Niiul  i MiU .iii«l n»»l wilil si»-|i|if 
.i:;::j:.i!v I w.in ^^l.n! in l«-.irii M"in uv 1 ii-iii-ral i:mI ih*- 
l\.. ---: i:.-^ .i:«- ihr- ]i« i'iti >.l [HMplf i:i liir wuritl : l»ii: .i^ hi- h.i«l 
N» • :■. I \\ » I •..!i:n*>. In -siil'^i ]][-> own. I u.i^ ,it .i ^•s'^ ii» kuuw 
li'-A :.»• *i •..!•! h.i\«* !<triiu*il .l miKiusiiin lii.it ciiibr.ict-il .lil 
i:: • v.itiiiN **\ Imth Ixmis; htris. lie iruiiid mil ti»r inv 
I- i::.. .itii'ii ihr KusNi.iii sii»ck v.irn. that if a KiisNiaii li-jhls a 
in.ii. :; t-r 1.:^ i i':;art:ttr in ininj».iny with .ui«»iIkt m.in who 
li i^ .III iiii!:^hlt»l ci-art tic. hv will IitnI tiftcr llic liijhl in his 
I'liniianiiin and iht-n srt I'lrf in his n\sn pa|KT anil haccy. A 
I' n :Kii:n.in in siiniKir liri iim>taiu'('s. so he saiii, will lij^ht his 
tiAiw i^arcttr .iiul ihcn haml ihc- niauh ti> ihc oiht-r individual ; 
i-ai .111 l!n.:hNhni.in will li;^hi his own lij^arciie in ihc first 
iii^i.tiu t*. and will ilif-n ihuck ihc Inciter away, wiihcHil offering; 
it t-»r tiirtiwr f inpIoMncnl. I l.iiiyhfil ; mu because the stor)' 
sirutk h'MiK*. bul because I rememliered thai un many such 
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occasions, Englishmen, Colonials, Americans and Africanders, 
instead of offering me only a lighted match, have supple- 
mented it with an excellent cigar and a request to know what 
I would drink. That supposed test of nationality reminds 
me of the equally stupid English story that one can tell from 
what country a man comes, by the way he comports himself 
with a glass of beer in which there is a fly ; for a French- 
man will remove the insect and drink the malt, a German 
will drink both, and a Britisher will throw the beer away 
and have a fresh glass. My experience of the world, which 
is a great deal wider than that of General Derfelden, is that 
neither virtues nor vices are the monopoly of any nation. 

At last we arrived in the early morning at the small 
station of Varvarovka, which is on the Lozovaya-Savastopol 
line, and then a bitterly cold drive of about eighteen miles 
over a rouQh bridle track broucrht us to Shandrovka, where 
we were hospitably received by the colonel in charge. 
Shandrovka is in the desolate steppes of the Dnieper, far 
away from any town, and consists only of a few officers* 
houses, some huts for the men, stables and paddocks. After 
luncheon, we adjourned to have a walk through the paddocks, 
which contained about five hundred freshly caught remounts. 
Being anxious to get to work, I was only too glad to accept 
General Derfelden's suggestion to show him something, and 
accordingly demonstrated in a practical manner how steppe 
horses could be caught and haltered without being lassoed. 
The horses of the steppes may be divided into two classes, 
namely, semi-wild animals like those on the Kirgis and 
Kalmouk steppes, and horses at liberty, though under more 
or less supervision, like those of the Don and its affluents. 
On the Kirgis and Kalmouk steppes, each stallion has his 
kossiak or troop of fifteen to twenty brood mares, which are 
generally chosen by the stallion and are protected by him. 
The young mares which have not had a foal and the geldings 
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ki-c|i tii^rtluT wiili'iin iipii.ii-fiiily .inv I'-'rin ui' ciiuiiit' L,'<iv<'rii- 
iiniit. Si-viT.il X'i'.*.«7ii^'.i tmiu wliai ii caiU-il in Russian, a 
fti/'i'um-, ttliith m.iy emisisi ni' liiiiiilmls ami suiiifiimcs 
thlll!^alllI-. "t' iiiiimal-i. lliai Iiavi- to r-liili for ihcnisrlvi-s. 
I lirsf ll■.r^^■s arc lirminiit ii|) minli in lh<- saim.* way as tlioM- 
"II M"iil.tiia ramlu-s. Tin- li.ir?.cs at iIk- Dun an- |tri)vi<.lcti 
I" .1 j^n-atcr IT If--, cxuntwilli foml. an- >>iu-u ;^ivcn sIk-Uit 
iliiiin;^ I'aii wiMiiiiT. ami alti-ntioii i> paiil t" tluir l>rt.-i'diii;^. 
h) liiiir lirin;;iii:4 up wi- may ctHiipari- iht-tii i-i horse- tli.u 



ar  r.i;~f- i j;i Aii Iralia 1. T i\}i..rl In liuli.i. (In ail tin- 
-!■ }-ii'--. liv ln>r-' s .iP- I an;^h: hv himii- -if a lasio. .il" ttliiili 
«.-■<•. -an cxainjilr- .-..ilr-d tij) aii.l i-.aiv^iii;^ rn-in the siilc <ir 
ill- ....!::.■ ....npi.-.l I.y ihi- Kal.r...ul; i;i l"i-. :^\ This 
nil lli-iii .-I ra|ititr'- as |.raili-ii ill Kii-sia. ntt'ii raus'S scvt-n* 
.i;i'l H'l: iuil'n-i[iifn[I\ t'atal iiijiit-i's, and has the fiirtliiT sfrimis 
 ■l.j. . i:"ii tl'.al in any » as<- it hurts ihr part "f ihi- nrck whiih 
is .'...s.- to thi- lii-ail. Ill a .;panr i-r l<-ss i-Mcm. anil innsc- 
i[iii-iitly rcntlLTs th<: animal tiitlicult tu hritilf. ami somi-linies 
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even to approach. Every horseman knows that "head- 
shyness" is one of the worst of vices. My procedure in 
catching a wild horse which is at liberty, is the old English 
plan of driving him into an enclosure (yard, corral, or kraal), 
getting him into a corner and putting a halter on his head 
by means of a long pole: The great art in this manoeuvre 
is to induce the horse to stand still by touching and rubbing 
his crest with the end of the pole, which is an operation 
every horse enjoys, especially those whose manes are full of 
dirt and insects. Although we cannot expect the broncho 
to stand quite placidly, I have never found the slightest trouble 
in slipping the halter on an unspoiled wild horse in this manner. 
Before going to Russia, my experience in catching horses 
which had never been touched by man, was confined to the 
ve/nl^ horses of Cape Colony, Transvaal, Orange Free State 
and Natal. In those parts, the animals in question were of 
course as wild as hawks, but there was no trouble in driving 
them into a kraal, and once I had got them there, the 
slippin;^ on of a halter was as easy as falling off a log ; for the 
very good reason that they weren't head-shy and liked their 
manes to be scratched. The head-shyness of the steppe 
horses which have been lassoed, took a fair amount of 
getting over ; but patience conquers all things. I need 
hardly say that horses intended to be captured in the way I 
advocate, would not have been spoiled by the lasso. Of 
course, every Russian to whom I proposed this innovation 
ridiculed its introduction to the steppes, where, I was gravely 
informed, there were no enclosures to drive horses into. 
The possibility that the construction of a kraal^ which two 
men and a boy could accomplish in a few days, was not 
beyond the resources of Russian civilisation, did not suggest 
itself to my critics. If horses are worth catching, they are 
certainly worth the small trouble and slight expense of making 
an enclosure, which need not be larger than a square of 
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thirty yards siilc. Gcncr.il Dcrfcldcii bcinjj a practical man, 
was ;jrcatly taken with this iilca, and made me ilUistrate it 
aj^ain and again for the benefit of the Kalmouk horse 
attendants. 

I also did a little bye-play — the November eveninjjs were 
then very short — with a powerful chestnut jjelding which I was 
told 1 could take in hand next dav. Mavinir been informed 
that none* of the remounts were more than three and a half 
years. I could not help thinkin«^ that my chestnut friend was 
p.ircicularly well furnished for that a^e. and that he must 
have Ik-c'ii unusually [irecncious to have actjuired so early 
all the tricks and vice which he loved to exhibit on anvone 
who ventured to approach him. In the eveninjjj I was jjlad 
to src ihal the climate of Shandrovka appeared to agree 
wiih the (HMKTal; ft»r he was in far belter spirits at ilinner 
than I h.id hitherto st-en him. 

Nf\t day, after \\v. had spent much time at the halterin;^ 
;^ani«'. which however was t»f i;reai importance in remount 
<l»p''»l work. I had anolhrr inlf-rvirw with lh<* ch<stnut, 
who, althoui^h he had Inen haltert-il. proved extremely 
tiiMuult t«» h.uidle. In f.ici he was bv far th<- worst hor^e I 

m 

hatl e\er se<n. .\t l.ist he let me bridle and sadille him, and 
a^ d.irkness w.is ctunin;^ on. we adjourneil for the ni;^ht and 
for tiinner. at which thi* (ieneral was in still better ft»rm. Next 
mornin;j as we strolled down to the paddocks, I vowed to 
mvself that at anv cost I'd take the nonsense out of that 
chc*stnut in double-cpiick time. lie was led out by a Ion;; 
P»JM' which was attached to his halter, and to the enil of 
which ten or twelve men hung on while carefully keepin;; 
ojt of his reach. He knew mv voice and let me stroke his 
h«Md. nc'ck. and shoulders. I'imboldened by my success and 
seein;; the (ieneral and the remount officers shivering in the 
icy blast though well wrappeil up in the thickest of furs. I 
thought I would do a bit of show-off by pulling the horse's 
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head round to the near side by the leading rein held in my 
left hand, and then catching his tail with my rijiht hand as he 
swung his hind - quarters to the off side. I intended after 
that to make him waltz round with me so fast and so long 
that the remainder of the gentling would only be an affair 
of a few minutes ! This time it was a case of making up the 
reckoning without consulting the host ; for the moment the 
horse s head came round in response to the sharp jerk I gave 
the leading rein, and his tail was grasped by the fingers of 
my outstretched right hand, the chestnut pulled me on to 
him by whisking his head round to the off side, and before I 
could get clear he landed me a beautiful straight kick with 
his near hind full on the left side of the throat between jaw- 
bone and collar-bone. Never was a neater knock down 
given ; for he lifted me clean off my legs and deposited me 
on the flat of my back on the ground, as easily and as simply 
as a mother would lift her baby in her arms and put it 
to repose in its cradle. My Russian friends thought that the 
show was ended by the death of the too confiding performer ; 
but luckily as the chestnut delivered his blow, I saw it 
coming, and with the instinct of an old boxer, I drew back 
and escaped without even a scratch, though I had a slight 
crick in my neck for some time after. The quite undeserved 
kudos which I received for picking myself up and continuing 
the show, as if the kick had been a previously arranged part 
of the performance, made an excellent impression on the 
spectators. Not receiving an encore for the tail business, I 
tied up one of the horse's fore legs, fixed him up so that 
he could not buck, and then got Dick to mount. When the 
animal found that he could do nothing, he laid down and 
Dick prudently slipped off on the other side. I then held 
him on the ground with his head pulled round, so as 
to prevent him from rising when he felt that way inclined, 
which he did in about ten minutes. The desperate though 
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iiK'tVcctiMl struj^i^Ics which hi! made lo {^et iip duriii}^ the 
siuciiiliii«; <iu.iriLT n{ an hour, look .ill ihc nonsense out of 
him. and when I at last allowed him to arise, he stood 
hcfoH' us as a horse which needed only due reprtition of 
ilisiiplinc t«> hvciinu* a lhorou«^hIy relormeil character. I ;^ave 
him aftf-r that, a lessnn with the lont^ reins and wound up by 
;.^ettinL^ 1 >ick to ride him qui(*tly al>out and turn him in 
whalt'N tr direction he wisheil. Cieneral Derfelden was (juick 
In prrci-ive that the iVelinv^ of powerlessness to buck which 
the anim.il i-xperienccd when Dick was in the sadiile. was th(? 
hfst possiMf mc.ms for eiisurinvj the horse's future ;^ood 
!r h.iviour. The (ieiieral was deli -hteil with the hreakinv: 
.iM 1 was in suih excellent spirits, that it at last bev^an to ilawn 
(»n my dull ciim:>rilvnsion that the c«uise of his previous 
i:epres>,i.in w.i^ his c«inviciiiin that 1 hail n«»thin;.^ new and at 
the >a!n*' lime u>.eful to show. l\v. t«»Kl me in the most 
•''•neroiis ni.iiunT ih ii I h.i-l «-r.tirelv cunvcri»'d him. and 
^aid all si-^ris *A niit- ihin-'s .ihoui the work. 

After my p.irl «»f the pl.iy was nv«r aiul after I had taught 
Sf:iv «•[ i!]»- <"iis>,.uks t(i tlo ll'.e h.illerirv' trick uilh a hmiT 
siii rv. .it wliiih lluy pro\«il .ipt jKipiU. ihc: (ic-neral kindly 
'•.i\f nv .1 s;;.i\\ lit I-rf.ikin' 1/ /./ K.ilni uk. ( )n r«ifi\in'j 

1^ r^ r^ 

the •■rder. ten '^r .i «li».'eM of these \^*u^\ ln)rsemen. wb.u fur 
il.ire-tlfvilrv .ire like iimid tin* SiKi-ars uf the Men''al C'.ivalrv, 
bpKi 'ht f"»rw,ird l»v a le.ulinv^ rope a horse that thev hail 

^ .1*4 • 

r» t t-nilv c.iu-^ht anil h.dtereil. and at a •»i\en sii/nal rushed at 
h.im. Nci/ed him bv the headst.ill. ears, forelock, mane and 
neck. si» as to hi»ld his heail d«)wn and thus prevent him from 
'playin-^' uj).'" while they s.uldled and bridled him by force. 
As s'M)ii as the v:ear was on, one of them was hoisted into 
th#- N.iddl«-. and thin all let 1:0. with the result that the horse 
burked with such fury and skill that the man. though he was 
a i^^iHid nniv^h-rider. j^ot thrown, and the horse }jalloped as 
haril as he could across the phiin. Some of the men who 
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were mounted, were evidently waiting for this turn of affairs ; 
for they started off in hot pursuit without delay. The chase 
lasted for about a quarter of an hour and then the truant was 
brought back with some of the fight left in him ; for he 
succeeded in putting down the second man who got on him. 
Another pursuit, another capture, and the now tired horse 
failed to get his rider off. The Kalmouks enjoyed the sport 
immensely. I need hardly say that horses broken in this 
manner, rarely if ever forget the fact that when they were 
fresh, they had been able to throw their man. Besides, the 
method of catching them with a lasso, as I have already said, 
and the plan of hanging on to their ears, naturally renders 
them shy of being handled about the head, which as we all 
know is a detestable vice. It goes almost without saying, 
that the process of. making a horse quiet to be handled and 
mounted is only the first step in breaking, the grand principle 
of which lies in the axiom that a horse with a good mouth 
can do no wrong. 

I spent an enjoyable evening after all my hard work, 
which I did without coat or waistcoat with the perspiration 
streaming off me, while the thermometer stood at many 
degrees below zero. The General was full of what he had 
seen, and went over every detail and explanation with such 
accuracy that I knew he had followed me with interest and 
g^ppreciation, which was very gratifying to me, especially as I 
felt sure he would send a favourable report about me to 
the Grand Duke. The General had the head man of the 
Cossacks up to the house of the colonel with whom we were 
staying, and we kept discussing the question of catching wild 
horses and making halters till it was very late. Before we 
retired for the night, I laughingly said that the chestnut had 
a wonderful mouth for a three and a half year old ; for when 
I opened it, I found that he had not a single colt's tooth in 
his head. **\Ve got a devil for you, and you conquered 
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him." n-pli('»l ihc (KMicral with .i smik*. aiul 1 went to Ih'iI 
ha|)p\. 

Al)i>ut a toriiiiviht after \vc ntnrnnl U) St. I*clersl)iir;', I 
reTfivfil from th«- (irainl Dukr Nicholas tliroiivjh C'oltmcl 
KaMMkof. a silver cii^arettt? case with the Im|>erial crown 
ami His lin:ierial i Iiv:hiu*ss' inont»<rrain niouiued in cliamoiicls 
.mil sapj»!iires. a»«. a souvenir of my hreakinj; trip. The honmir 
of his ilisiinvjuiihed a|)preciation was infinitely more v^rati- 
fvitv' to me than even his valihiMe ''ift. which is cert.iinlv 
llv most cosilv anil heauliful ci'.ireite case I have ever seen. 
I wa>» aImo'^l (-(pi. illy j^latl to Uarn tliat he was cleliu;hteil 
with ll'.r h.ir-^e 1 s. >M him. 

I Mifi (oionfl K.isn.ikof. wln> was still in r.ipliireN with 
his marr. aM«l h*- vM nw th.ii (iencral 1 >erfi"KI<-n on his 
rfiiirn fr.'Mi S'Miblrovka ha«l s|)rnt an evfnin;4 ^^'^'^ I'l*' 

< ir.m i 1 )iikr Ni iv'l.is. i.» \\Ii«»m hf ii^.ivr a full (l«scripiii»n i»f 
my hrr ikin-. I'iv (iranM Hiikt* wis pailiciilarly inii-rested 
in VAf MViiM.! «»f lauhiii^ h«»rs''s wiih a l'»n;^ p^Ic ami h.iIltT, 
ar^'l \\r aiui his ''lic^is. .iiU'in*' wiMm w.is 1 ln-lifve (."(»l«»nel 
Ki 'iMKi'l. .i:ni:sfil tlirm^cUes li\ ir\ in • i«) cnir.M) each 
 ■:!.»:■ ill iliis nMtmrr. 

<."!.ir.'I K.i^iiakof I, I'll int- th.il lh«(ir.inil 1 )::k«' \v isheil 
I" '\\f mf .III rn:j.i'fnu:u iti ii-.iih m\ m(ih«>tls »i| hrcikin;' 
at ihr rem«nml (li'p«»is i./jVc*) thr follDwinLj autumn. I 
t \;irrssrd nu willin 'ncss to .iccciK ihe » tier. Imt ctuilil learn 
notiiin;^ ah>iut tht- p.ty. the .imoimt of which 1 natiir.iily wanted 
Ills Imprri.il I li^hni-ss t<» st.ite. Colonel Kasn.ik«>f lri<ii to 
i:Mprr Ns i»n mc tin- .i^^rrat imporiancr ol the h.onour such an 
.ippoitumt-nt wiuiKl confer on me; imt I ilcsireil somethin;; 
m«»rr suhsi.intial th.m i'l«»rv. I suvj-'esti-il u>i v:uineas a 
m')nth. which must hav«r appcirrtl outr.i^^eously hiv^h ; for the 

< 111 »nel t'lM u\r ih.it nn Russian lielil marshal jjeis so much. 
H'- ask'tl mi* to s.iv sinnc-ihin'' moilcT.ite : iKrcausc, so he 
s.i\l. the (ir.uul Duke coukl not Lirj^ain {fuarfhandrr). 
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** But," I replied, *' His Royal Highness marchand&'d viixh 
me for the grey gelding." This indiscreet remark closed 
the conversation. General Derfelden also tried to bring me 
to reason, and represented to me that the Grand Duke had 
nothing to say to the granting of money, which was entirely 
the affair of the Minister of War, who, so the General said, 
was of a very economical turn of mind. Finally, General 
Palitzyne, who is chief of the Cavalry Staff, desired me to 
communicate in writing my views and terms through him to 
the Minister of War. In the letter I sent in, I asked for a 
six months' engagement, which I thought would be long 
enough, 80 guineas (800 roubles) a month, and first -class 
travelling expenses. 

As the breakinor season would not commence until the 
following August, I prepared to go home ; but before doing 
so, I picked up some more orders for horses. Mr. von 
Dervis, who is a very rich Guardsman, asked me to bring him 
out two Irish ** cob-hunter" mares, about 15.1 high, with short 
backs, long reins, good fore legs, small heads, high set up tails, 
fine action, very showy, and dead quiet. As I have never 
gone in for the cob-hunter style of animal, I suggested 
** something of the blood weight-carrying polo pony type, 
only a bit bigger." ** Not that sort at all. I hate thorough- 
breds," he replied. As I could find no dictionary that gave 
a definition of a *' cob-hunter," I consulted Colonel Kasnakof, 
who told me that Mr. von Dervis wanted '' double poneys^ 
Here at last I had something I could go on ; for I remembered 
that Goubeau and Barrier's Extirieiir du Cheval contains a 
description of a '' dotib/e poney^ A perusal of that work 
convinced me that the required cob - hunters must have a 
hackney cross. 

On returning to England, I advertised, attended Warner. 
Sheppard and Wade's, as well as Tattersall's, and consulted 
dealers and horsey men by the score ; but in vain, for I could 
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lint tnul a suitable ••//tw/'/(i'/(>;/«-j'." let ahuic a "cnh-huntrr*' in 
l-lii'l.iiul. At last I liickilv wrnlc to Mr. Morton iIk* wdl- 
kni»\vn liaikncv hn-cilrr of Hallvmcna. Irrlaml. j-ivinvr him 
.1 dcsciiplion of ihv animal I liad in mv minil's vw. llr 
mi>Nt kindlv ttiKl mv that the vcrv animal I was in search 

m m 

«i!' hat! Iifcn houtrlu reccnllv near Hallvmena bv Mr. 
I lollnrN.ill the I'rcston ilealrr. ( )n the followinj; day I was 
in IVeston. an«l at last beheld the cob hunter of mv disturbe«l 
ilre.ims. Seein ' tJKit slie lookeii like an extraordinary fine 
N|n*invn of the. Id I-'.nL^lish eyes, h.irness cl.iss of horstr which 
Mr. < )|)jif'nheimer. theiL^reat I lanover de.iler, sends ti) Russian 
oitinrs. 1 said to Mr. i ioth'rs.ill : "If I didn't |M)sitively 
kn«»\v ihit that mare was lri^h. I'll h.ive bet mv life thai she 
was a ii'-rman and ili.it she belnii.^i-ij to < )j)penlieimer. " 
 S!i»' a';.'/ bci«m;4 to < )j)[)rn!i»'imer if xmi d«'n't tak*- h.er : lor 
h»- b;i\ > a** iii.mv iif ili.it snri as he cm v:«-l.'" replied the 

l*r«-Nl«i:i d«.lltr. 1 l'nu;^!u her. 

I ii" !n.irr ill ir.i'siiun was bv .i h.u'kii«-\ sire mit of an 

lr.»h iv.iiuiii^ Ml. ire. Slw usfd in lift lu-r Icii up. c^k her 

i.i-.i. .ii. :i I'.rr r.«i k. .ui i i.irrv hrrsf If .is if ilif wimli* ntail and 

til" h"..-f^ «i:i ra'/h sill*' iA it lirliMi-^'-'l to hrr. She was short 

in til'- buk. l*»n;4 in ihr n-iii. had !«':^>. «»f iniu. was of a 

I'f- e.dtitiil il.irk b.i\ witliMvit anv while ; .md if she was a bit 

ihi- k in ihf sh«»uM«*rs. iln-rr is no rid''«' inid furrow, let .ili»ne 

n\' rs and *cul .in»l l.iid h<'i!'»es in Russia. Hn a second 

lri|» t » rrisini. I iioir^Iit .1 nr.irly simil.ir mare with the same 

haiknc-\ cruss. tlmu^h 4»f .1 lighter and i)elter bred type. I 

a!so puri h.iscd .1 h.iiulsnnie four-year old chestnut Irish mare. 

I 'J iiands hi'h. and the tvi»e of a verv sh«iwv wei''ht-carrvin«j 

C''ini:n«-ni.d i ii.irv-er. .She tt^o had the hacknev cross; luil 

ii.hl tiimwn b.u k to her sire, a thorowrhbred. She had that 

p» inltarly easy. Iii^^h - stejijMny walk which is immensely 

ailmiri'il iiv ( oiuinent.d officers. 

1 treelv confess that I would not care to hunt in The 
I i 
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Shires on horses even like this chestnut mare, if I were able 
to get animals of the long, flat-shouldered sort, like the grey 
gelding I sold to the Grand Duke Nicholas ; but the require- 
ments of Russians are not the same as those of Leicestershire 
men, who care little or nothing for looks or high action, so 
long as their mounts can cross a difficult country boldly and 
safely, can gallop and stay, and have good manners. 

At present in England there are only two kinds of saddle 
horses, namely, racehorses (including flat racehorses, chasers 
and hurdle racers) and hunters, with their dwarf representa- 
tives polo ponies. The cycle has killed the park hack ; and 
no one wants a horse on a road except in a trap. Whether 
for racing or for crossing a country, we must have a horse 
with light shoulders and neck ; in fact, the very opposite to 
those possessed by the hackney. As I have said before, the 
riding requirements of Continental people are different to 
ours ; and if the hackney suits, as it appears to do, large 
dealers like Mr. Oppenheimer, I have no doubt it will pay 
breeders in Ireland to use this cross with a view to the 
Continental riding market, as well as to the home light har- 
ness trade. 

About this time when I was at home, I received a letter 
from General Palitzyne accepting my terms for a six months' 
engagement to begin on the first of the following September, 
and also a letter from Colonel Kasnakof telling me that the 
mare I had brought out for him had turned roarer, and that 
if I wished to preserve his good opinion of me, I would send 
him out another in exchange for her. I replied that such a 
demand made for the first time, five months after he had 
received her, and after his repeated expressions of satisfaction, 
was out of the question, and that I did not choose to purchase 
anyone's good opinion. Knowing that many horses go wrong 
in their wind in Russia, on account of the unsanitary conditions 
which exist in the vast majority of stables belonging to 
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Russian <{entlLMncn. I naturally concluded that this nice marc 
had become simiLirly affected. As she was seven years old 
aiul had shown no musical tendencies up to the time I {Kirted 
with her. it was, I felt, most unjust to put the res|)onsibility 
of her su|)posed mal.uly on my shoulders. I was very much 
annoyed at bein;^ treated in this manner, especially as the 
man* had fulfilled ev^ry re(|uirement demanded of her. T*) 
anlii'ip.ite events. 1 may mention that on my next visit to 
Russia. 1 found that inv whilom friend hail told evervone that 
I h.id ireaird him in a shameful wav about this mare, who in 
re.ilitv w.is the h.uuKomest and best mannered blood hack it 
was possibh* to tuul, A vear afterwards, on mv fourth visit 
lt> Russia. I mri Sorel. who informed me that the marcr was 
all ri:^lu in lur wind, aiiil that conse(juently C\»lonel Kasnakof 
w.is all ri 'hi .is far .is I w.is concerned, so I oiP'ht to call on 
him. which of course I did not do. It a])jK'ars that the mare 
hail c.iui^lu a I'tKl. the temporary effects of which were 
rr-;^ar.l<il by tho>»e ab«iul her. as perm.inent unsoundness. 
I'.\cn if she h.ul lurneil .i r*»,irer. 1 was in no way responsible 
f'lr hrr keepin;4 hf-allhy for the remain<ler of her lit<'. espf cially 
a>» she was \^i AW ,i«'e .it whiih no horse «'nes wron^r in its 
\\\w\ exiepi fr»»m siinie excitin;^ i.ius?-. sucli as intl.iinmation 
of the limits antl I'.ii.irrh. which are freijuent m.il.idies in 
h»l. bully - \emil.aeil si.ibles like those of the Chevaliers 
( f.irdfs. 
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THIRD TRIP TO RUSSIA 



Horses in the Baltic during Winter — Riding in St. Petersburg— Stable Mismanage- 
ment—General Strukof — Prince Louis Napoleon — Horse Show — Railway 
Travelling — Beer and Spirits. 

IN March 1898, I embarked on board the Wilson S.S. 
Hidalgo, which is sister ship to the Rina/do. Mr. 
Little the Russian Line manager and Captain Gordon did 
their best to make me and the horses comfortable. My lot 
consisted of the three half-bred hackneys which I had bought 
from Mr. Hothersall and a thoroughbred entire that had won 
some races. We were bound for Reval, as the Neva was 
frozen. Although it was bitterly cold, and the horses were 
clipped, were in boxes on deck, and had only a warm suit of 
clothing and a rug on them, they kept in excellent health. 
The fact that many owners accept a sleek appearance of coat 
as a proof that the groom has been expending elbow grease 
liberally in the stable, is no doubt the cause of gentlemen's 
horses being as a rule overclothed when they are in box or 
stall. Clothing horses too warmly not only renders them 
unduly liable to chill when they are taken outside, but also 
fatigues and enervates them. My experience leads me to 
the conclusion that no healthy horse is benefited by more 
clothing in the stable, than a single, thick blanket rug, or a 
stout kersey quarter sheet. It is evident that when a horse 
is protected from the wind by a stable, and has a comfortable 
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lu-tl iindrr ftM)l. <'S|H'cialIy if he has lihcriy lo move about, as 
in a l<H)Ne Ixix. hf will kfcp far warmer than in the o|K!n. even 
when the latitiule is a loivj w.iv south of the Ciiilf of Finhuul. 

I lantleil the horses at Reval. ami came in the box with 
thc'in to St. IVtershiirv;. where I put them up in the Galerniya 
Sir<-<*t riilin*^ school, which was then carried on bv a Polish 
|t'w .mJan An-Mo- Russian, neither of whom was distin^ajished 
by bu^int'ss capacity. As liiile was iloiie in the place. I 
'•i-nc-rallv had full use of the school, which was verv small fi»r 
a ( *t>iuinenl.il one. bein-^ onlv abi»ut i> vards wide and ;o 
\.i:ils Inri'^. The Peiersbup' i»ublic c.iiinot In* saiil to -'o in 
mui h for ridii)'. In this ciiv t>f <iver a million inhabitants. 
tl)er«- .iri'«inlv i\\«i public riilini: scIkujU- ih.ii in the I'lalerniva, 
.iibl .1 slightly lariL^er Mil',* siuiat«'d in ihc Semrn«»\ >ky IM.ii/. 
.in<l which {-• well m.in.i''eil liv iwo (iermans »»f ihe n.ime i»f 
liM^^-Nf. I liesc i\\.» ;;/i7;;(';v> are ihe **\\\\ j^I.urN t r ci\iii.ins 
to ritii- in liiirin* the s«\cn ^r ei'-hi m«iiul;N i.t winiLT. arul in 
»*:iinin«T tlierr is rmw h'Te i-I-f In riile <-\i ei«l ll'.e p.iveii slneis. 
liie ^J!p|»!y «»f ridiiv^ .icminir.iKl.iliMn i^ .imj»l\ surtu :«!U f^r the- 
ivu-x-. .i:i 'icin.ind ; bev.ujsf iii!it-ifiul> t-t il:«- list r^ i-i \\\v iwm 
si h- . i'-^ .IT'- 1' •rci'^i'.rr^. lh«- i.iv^r ina'«'iii\ "I wlh \\\ .ire ( it rm.mN. 
Ih'N.- it '..s wi:-! ha\e i:\ril i:i i k r:r..iny. kiinu ih.il iht! 
< HTin.iUN are \trv t«»nd of riiiiii'. ,ihhni:-'h il'icir ct-unlrv dni-s 
im: .lilmii mT fii\lniniinv:. Im! 'in'* b\ the numbers whi> 
Irfijiiiiu ilie be.iuliful Ihier-.irlen. lump.ireil to which our 
l\-ill» n R«»w is .1 v<ry humble aMair. tin* [:ercenlj;^«- tif rid«rs 
i:i llrrlin is |)nili.ibly at h-.isi five times lh..il of those in 
l..in«l"n. N'liw.id.ixs in I^niil-md. ridin-* is a!m« si entirelv 
I •iifMif-d l«» people win » hunt .mil race. The civ.dry riilini; 
M hi Nils in l*elersl)urjL; are l.irvje and nunn-rmis, 

Mr. \'»n 1 )ervis was ench.uited wiih urn- ot th«* mares I 
bro.:;^:.t tail Inr him. but did not like ihe belter breil and 
s:n.iri'r mare, which I (hou>lil the more valuable of the two. 
As he c«insidered his favourite was well worth ihc money 
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he had given for both ; he and I were well satisfied with the 
deal. He asked me to pay him a visit at his large breeding 
stud, but unfortunately I never had time to accept his kind 
invitation. I made the chestnut mare very nice and handy 
in the school in about ten days' time, and then sold her to 
Colonel Derfelden, the Generars brother, for ;^I40. She 
was subsequently sold to carry the Grand Duchess Vladimir 
for, I believe, 250 guineas. 

While I was in Petersburg this time, I went to see the 
grey gelding I had sold to the Grand Duke Nicholas, and 
found him fat and in a very neglected condition. He was 
shod with high calkins (!), which made him walk as if he was 
on stilts. It appears that the Grand Duke s coachman did 
not approve of wasting time in having horses exercised, and 
Liipke, who was the Bereiter, being in love with one of the 
girls of the circus, was more than content to let matters 
slide. Liipke was a smart Germano-Russian and had been in 
Ciniselli's circus before he went to the Grand Duke. He 
had not much idea of riding, though he had lots of pluck. 
Acting on the advice of Sorel, who had been in the circus . 
with Liipke, I gave this Baltic Province boy a tenner to 
stimulate him in looking after the grey gelding. He admired 
so much the breeches I rode in, that I gave him a 
fellow pair to them. Then he got so uneasy in his mind 
over a scarf-pin, that I let him have it, lest he would do the 
gelding an injury. My only consolation now is, that he got 
the order of the boot from the Grand Duke, and that the 
circus girl, whom he married, wears the metaphorical and 
possibly my breeches. If I could only learn that she stuck 
the pin into him, Td be quite happy. The way nice horses 
got messed about by incompetent people is sickening. 

Knowing that during my horse-breaking engagement I 

vould in all probability come under the orders of General 

trukof, who is head of the Remount Department, I called 
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on him us an act of civility. He did little to conceal the 
annoyance he felt at meeting an individual who was impious 
enoujjh to think that any improvement could be made in the 
rxistinj; order of thinj^s. He said not very civilly: ••You 
im.ijj[ine we are a lot of Ixirbarians who do not know how to 
break in horses.'* I denied the accusation in the meekest 
|M)ssible way, tried to turn the conversiition on to the 
wtMiher. bowed my lowest and departed. General Strukof 
is a rich man. he has a larjj^e and hne house on the Hnjjlish 
< >uav. close to th(* (ialerniva ridinj^ school, he had command 
t»r ihr (iuard cavalrv re;ri"ient which is now under the orders 
nf Prince Louis Napoleon, and is a critic of horses who is 
sup|)osed by himself to know most of the jjame. because he 
sits on the fence. 

I mrl Prince Louis Napoleon two or three limes at the 
(Jalerniya ridin;^ school. He appears an amiable man. is I 
lielieve a ixoikI officer, and he speaks Lnirlish verv well. 

As the iheatfes and circus are closed durintj L<*nt in 
Peter^burj;. the people amuse themselv(»s by i^oinj^ to the 
Concours llip|)iques or lb)rs(» Show, which is held in the 
very lan^e' Imperial ridinj; school that is in the Michaelsky 
Ploshad. I'he chief atlraclion is ih(! jumpinj^ competitions, 
which are conhneil to officers and a few other amateurs, and 
resemble in a small wav similar aftairs at the Ajj^ricultunil 
llall. Islin<;ton. On the last day I was there, the darlin<j of 
the crowd was a Cossack officer who, whenever his horse 
m.ide a mistake*, which was often, rolled off and then 
remounted amid the frenzietl plaudits of the s|)cclators, who 
were bitterly disap(M)!nted that ihe heroism of this brave man 
was not rewarded by his jjettinj^ the first prize. 

Havinjj nothinj; further to keep me in Russia. I returned 
home by Berlin, which makes a pleasant reslinjj-place in the 
middle of the fiftv-two hours' railwav journev from IVters- 
burjj to Flushing. The Russian second-class carriajjes from 
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Petersburg to the frontier at Wirballen are generally un- 
comfortably crowded, and a sleeping-car berth is necessary 
for repose at night. Unfortunately the supply of these 
luxuries is so narrowly limited on this line, that places have 
to be secured several days in advance. All the first and 
second class carriages are on the corridor plan, and frequent 
halts are made en route at wayside restaurants for food and 
drink ; because no dining-car carriage is attached to any 
train. From Eydtkunen, which is the German frontier town 
and is about five miles from Wirballen, there is ample 
sleeping-car accommodation, and the second-class carriages 
leave nothing to be desired. The way to combine comfort and 
economy when travelling between Petersburg and Flushing, 
is to go second class and take a sleeping-car berth, by which 
one escapes the ordinary Russian second-class carriages. 
The Flushing route, either to or from London, is to be pre- 
ferred to that of the Hook of Holland; because the Dutch 
trains run in connection with the steamers at Flushing, but 
not with those at the Hook. 

I like Berlin for the beer one can get there, especially 
when that drink takes the form of Dortmurtd Union Bier. 
Except at good hotels and high-class restaurants, it is most 
difficult for a wayfarer in England to get a glass of beer 
worth drinking ; a fact which is no doubt due to the legalised 
tyranny of English brewers, combined with the stupid 
ignorance of the temperance party. This ill-assorted con- 
federation are unfortunately strong enough to restrict the 
number of public-houses and beer-shops, almost all of which 
are consequently converted into **tied houses," whose 
occupants are forced to sell what the brewers choose to give 
them. The idea that a man living in a street in which 
there was a large percentage of beer - shops, would drink 
more than if he resided in a street having a small percentage 
of these useful places of call, is as reasonable as the notion 
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that one would sleep for longer periods in a house of many 
beds, than in one possessinjf few. With competition, Mr. 
Bunjj would have to rely on the quality of his malt for his 
livelihood. At present, as I have personally seen, English 
ale hiis been to a ver)' large extent superseded by German 
beer in India, China and South Africa, for the very sufficient 
reason that it is not so good. I have asked several brewers 
why their Knglish brethren have let this export trade slip 
from them, and have invariably received the reply, that the 
home trade pays them better than the foreign. Naturally, 
ihev did not add that the former is in iheir hands, but that 
the latter is ojx'n to competition. Although the Russian 
brer is not as v:o«k1 as the German, it is a lonj^ wav in front 
of the ordinarv •*l)itter** to bt! obtained from t!ie nearest 
ICn-^lish public-house. I^vcn if unlimited licensing was con- 
siilcred unadvis;ible f«>r public-houses; surely no objection 
c«»uld l>r taken to its application to places where only l)eer was 
sold. Iht! wannest deft-nder of British brer c<»uld hardlv be 
rash enou'^h to s;iy a i^oocl word for the cjuality of the spirits 
that an* sold ovrr th«* retail couiurr in these isles. Thev 
manai^r thrs?! thiiv^s Ixiter in Russia, where alc«»h«»l is a 
iioverntnent monopoly, and evtTV drop issued is free from 
adulteraiii>n of any kind. Consecjuently, when a Russian 
gets drunk on his favourite vodka, he may become sjieechless 
and paralxsed ; but, as a preliminary to that state, he does not 
exliibii the vagaries of a rabid dog or dangerous lunatic in 
the manner Ix'Ioved bv a larj^e number of Knj^lishmen on a 
.Saturday night. •* Difterence of national tem|)erament * is 
the reply I liave often received to this statement. Not wish- 
ing that such a grave and unjust accus^ition should Ik! matlc 
against the Knglish. I hasten to affirm that our nations 
tt'm{K'rament is all right, but it's the nati(»nal drink that is 
all wrong. Having dnink many a glass of whisky ami lodka, 
I know \ihat I am talking about! 
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As a really nice though not absolutely teetotal drink, I 
can recommend one part of the best Riga kUmmet to four 
or five parts of vodka, neither of which beverages can stand 
admixture with any form of water. Vodka contains 45 per 
cent, of absolute alcohol. 
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ki.TiKN TO ST. rKrr.kM-.rKt. 

!I«'ul il An^clrt* rrc — Sihotic "lips W.i^ii rs- The Ilniish TiaiJt-r — 
!li»rsc> anil An>cs- Mt.il in M. IVU'rsburjj. 

ILKFT Hull alM)ui ilu- middle of Aujjust iSqS hy ihc S.S. 
///.ri//;v. ami arrivcil isi St. PctirslmrLi aflrr a pleasant 
week's voyai^e wiih Captain (ionlon and his passen^jers. 
Although this steamer and her matt: ilu! Kifui/iio are slow, 
ihev are verv cumtnriaMe; iMC.uise the salixin ami cahins 
are well tnrward nut <»l* the vibratory inlhieiu'e <»f the pn)- 
jK-ller. and the respective masters k<-ep a i^ood t.ihh- and 
are clnM-ry companions. 

I put up at my old (juarters. the H<*»tel li Aiv^leterre, 
which laces St. Isaac's (/.iihrnlral. aiul is a few il«M»rs ilown 
the siih: ot thr s:[u.ire shown in 1* ii^. 2 i. Schoiie. the manaj^er, 
is a c.ipital fellow, and al\\a\s iloes his best to make his 
viNii4>rs comfortable. He is |">|y^loi. attentive, and however 
full the hotel mav l)e. he is alwavs abitr to tmd PHim for a 
fresh arriv.d l)ef4»re it is tim<* to retire f«»r the nii^ht, Schotte, 
in a manner similar to that in which a {nrrfect b;irmaid acts, 
by absolute impartiality in the distribution i»f civility, makes 
each customer think that he is the best tre.ited ^^uest in the 
place. I like the c»>mm«Klious reailin;^ and writing room, 
which is ne.xt the salic a manf^tr, anil wnich is amply su[)piied 
with Kn;'lish. Cierman and French, as wt-il as Russian dailv 
and weekly ncwsp;i{K*rs. Conse<juently it is j^reatly frequenteil 
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by foreigners, among whom there are a large number of 
English and American tourists and Anglo- Russian residents. 

I like the 75 kopeck (is. yd.) breakfast at which one 
gets satisfying helpings from two dishes of which there 
are a large assortment, and no extra charge for butter, as in 
the other hotels ; and I like the well-bearded hall porter, who 
is a walking ** Enquire within." As he comes from the Baltic 
Provinces, he of course speaks German and his native Lettish. 
Having lived in Paris and Liverpool for some years, he is 
fluent in French and English, and he has that talent which 
none but dvorniks of the highest class possess, of being able 
to understand what five or six excited people all speaking 
different tongues at the same time, are saying to him. I 
have a soft spot in my heart for hall porters of his type ; for 
they get no pay, and have to live on the tips they obtain by 
the exercise of a constant desire to oblige. But above all I 
like the night porter, who is the only servant — and he a 
Russian — that has ever remonstrated with me for giving him 
what he thought too large a tip. He is a mild, pensive-faced 
man of about forty years of age, and his eyes are somewhat 
dimmed by the long vigils he has to keep, especially as he 
has to spend most of the day in taking messages in order to 
support himself and his family. I often took him with me 
when rambling through the city and buying things, on which 
occasions my interests were his interests. One day I asked 
a commissionaire of the hotel how it was that the night 
porter objected to be paid more than his due, and why he 
would not let me be cheated when he went with me to the 
market? The man replied that the porter was a fool, and 
that it was very wrong of him not to try and make more 
moncv than he did for his wife and children. 

Another friend of mine was the burly and cheerful 
izvozchik (cab -driver) shown in Fig. 22. He was one of 
the four cabbies who had the privilege of waiting outside the 
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Huttl d'Anylctcrre. and had always a smile and a jileasant 
word fur mu whenever I saw him. <.)n the morning I " took " 
him outside St. Isaac's, the temperature was below 7" F., so 
his horse wore the regulation short rug. This animal w;is of 
the black funeral Orlof ty|>c. and had seen better days. 



I'cii)>l<- who have hei-n in Kii>sia are wont to s.iy that ligts 
|»I.iV a larger i>.irt in that cnuntry than in any oiht-r [Mirtiim 
of the g!o'.M'. Although this statement is ojh-ii to doubt, 
tli'-rt- is no i|ue->tioii that the hankering alter tips taken ;i 
iMiire offensive form in Russia tlian anywhere ilse. No 
ordinary I-inglishman objects u> give ten shillings to the 
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groom or a sovereign (to say nothing of paper) to the game- 
keeper after a day s hunting or shooting at a friend's place ; 
but the obligation in Russia to deliver up that tuppence-ha'- 
penny (lo kopecks) to the man who opens the door, and the 
same fee to the Johnnie who takes one's overcoat, every time 
one goes into a restaurant, is an intolerable infliction. 

To one accustomed to the ** remittance man " of the 
Colonies, and the European loafer of India, St. Petersburg 
appears to be singularly free from the English waster element 
It is true that on rare occasions a fellow-countryman will tell 
the tale and try to borrow a bit to go on with ; or, in the old 
familiar way, will on seeing a bottle of whisky in the middle 
of a party of strange brother Britons, come smiling up to 
the table, seat himself down and make a thirsty remark 
about the weather. But such men do not stay long in the 
great city by the Neva ; for the Russian authorities have an 
effective method, admirable to those who like to pay their 
way, of removing out of their capital all human waifs and 
strays whether native or foreign. There are very few 
beggars, and even they solicit alms in a furtive and abashed 
manner that shows a struggle between want and fear of 
detection. In the interior, mendicity is as much a trade, as 
it is in Spain, Italy, Ireland or India, and is so much 
respected that the pious expression, Bokh swami (God be 
with you = may God help you) is the recognised form of 
refusing to part. 

Russia must be a happy hunting-ground for Englishmen 
of commerce ; for I have rarely seen one of them at the 
Hotel d'Angleterre, which is a great resort of the British 
trader, without the ** materials" in front of him. These 
gentlemen tell me, that to do business with Russians, one 
must drink. They are lucky in having an occupation that 
combines duty and pleasure. Several months' intercourse 
with commercial men at this hotel and elsewhere throughout 
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ihr wi»rl>l. ronvincfs me ih;it ihc l''n;ilish Ixiiiiiiiin. as a rule, 
is iiiftTii>r in filii<;iliiin. iiulusiry iiml sujiriciy to his (Icrm.in 
atiit Sc.ui(liiiavi.ii) fi'ii/rrn's. 

riu- Arailrmy uf SL'ii-rufs {.•ikatii-miii Xitol'). which will 
l>c ■■|t.ii tn ilu- piililii- in iihiiiit ;l y<'ar's limt-. is a Viisttrt-asure- 
h'Uistr "fsi-iciitilK- I'ai'ls. Waiuiiv^ tn invt-stij^aU- the (|iit'stiiiii 
whfihrr citlur the 'l"ari>;in or Tri-jt-valsky's wiKI horw is or 



is ii-i'. .1 missing link !'ttv\'r-n the nnlinary anim.il (/:"'/««. 

i.r:t.\'::-\ .iiii til-- ass. ^tripf.l .-r [il.tiii. I s.ui'^iu a.iinittaiui- 

ir.:.. ;li.- n.iliif.il lii-tMry s.-.ti..n ..I'tM- iui;M-iiin. .tmi su.,-. ■,-.!. ■.! 

in |'.i— ill, ihr..ii^h it-. -I'Mir^. ill. ink-- !■■ lln- kiiuiin-.-. -il thr 
l>.."a..r ail i <',,r.n..r. I »r. |i;.. Iir..r I :ii .\ - \].:.iiii ll.ai ih.- 
Ta::'.!!:- -ir-' a wi'il Imtil 'if |i-'iii<s niiii h .wv I'Hin.I in Sil.<-ria 

.iii'i in ( i-niial A^ia. I h>- Russian iiainra!:st. r.Oiak'if. 
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states that they are mouse-coloured, of a h'ghter shade under 
the belly than elsewhere, and that their legs are black below 
the knees and hocks. The ponies discovered by Prejevalsky, 
are to be met with near Lake Lob Nor in Central Asia. 
Dr. Buchner showed me the stuffed skin of a young Prejev- 
alsky horse and the skull of a six or seven year old member 
of that breed. He considers that it is a true horse, and that 
it in no way furnishes a link between the horse and the ass, 
with which opinion I fully agree, after having made a careful 
examination of these specimens. The young animal whose 
skin I saw, was of a light brown colour, with the hair of the 
inside of the legs and underneath part of the belly, of a 
lighter shade than that of the other portions of the body. It 
had castors (chestnuts) on its hind legs as well as on its fore 
extremities, and had neither a stripe down its back, nor 
horizontal stripes on the legs, both of which markings I have 
often seen on horses in India. The head and ears were 
those of a horse, and the tail and mane were those of a 
yearling brought up in a wild state. To judge by this 
specimen, this breed differs but little from the ponies of the 
Shan States (Upper Burma). All that can be said about 
them with certainty, is that they are a wild race of ponies 
which have probably never been subjected to the control of 
man. 

The remarks just made suggest the question : what is 
the difference between a horse and an ass? Quoting from 
J^oinls of the Horse, to which book I refer my readers for 
further information on this interesting subject, I may state 
that the ass has castors only on his fore legs. He has a 
tufted tail, somewhat like that of an ox, erect mane and 
no forelock. The horse has a bushy tail, drooping mane 
and a forelock. The ass brays ; the horse neighs. The 
dock of the horse's tail is much thicker and stronger than 
that of the ass. The large family of asses consists of the 
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oiLi^er <»r wild ass of Asia, the kianj^ or wild ass of Thibet, 
thp mountain ztbra, liurcht:irs zebra, Grcvy's zebra, and the 
Abyssinian wild ass. which ap[>cars to be ideiitical with our 
doint'stic donkfv. 

The Academy of Sciences is on the other side of the river 
nc.ir the buildin<^s shown in l*i^. 23. 

Wishin;.; In (ind out the reason for the bad appearance. 



to S.IV ninhin;^ of the inferior taste nf the beef exjxised for 
-.a!e in the hutch'■^^' shops of I'etersbur^. 1 went one day on 
.( t'liir of unoftici.i! ins|K'ction to the pubUc slauj^hter-house 
or ahafioir. where 1 had the ;;ood hick to nierl \"eterinary 
Sur^^eon \'oron/of, who is in charge and who kindly showed 
me ro;ii]ii this very lar^e estalilishment. With one ex<:e|)ti«)n, 
the .irranL^einnUs leave nothin;^ to Ik: desired. There is a 
well .ipiMiinted iMthoIoj^ical laboratory in which several 
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experts are constantly engaged in microscopically examining 
the blood and tissues of suspected animals ; and also a most 
interesting museum of morbid specimens. As all the animals 
are examined by veterinary surgeons before and after they 
are killed, the Petersburg public are safeguarded from 
infection carried by meat, which is a privilege that the British 
taxpayer does not enjoy. The manner of distribution is the 
only detail of the working of the Petersburg abattoir with 
which I can find any fault. When the animals are killed and 
cleaned out, instead of being hung up for at least twenty-four 
hours in order that they might get cold and stiff, they are 
immediately cut up and the joints thrown into a cart for 
distribution among the various butchers' shops in the city. 
We must here bear in mind that the life of the tissues 
continues for some hours after the death of the animal, as we 
may prove by stimulating the nerves post-mortem. Conse- 
quently, diseased changes are set up in meat which shortly 
after death undergoes injury, such as that inflicted by throwing 
it about and by the shaking these joints incur during their 
rough transit over the cobble stones of the Petersburg streets. 
The flaccid and unhealthy appearance of meat which has 
been subjected to this treatment is positively disgusting ; but 
custom is a mental though not a physical antiseptic. 
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Marcliin^' Orders liri^^.ulc StatiotiN -Composition of the Ilri>;a(les Remounts 
Itcneral Palit/vnc (iencral Strukof Tas^ixc Re!»i!>ian(c. 



ON ihc* a|)|v>iiUc\l 1st Scplcmbcr I rc|K)rlcd myself 
lo C iencral Palilzyne, who received me kindly cind 
lold me ih.it I would have first of all to make a tour throu^^h 
the remount depots, or cadres as they are called, and 
on mv return tt» I'etershurj^ wouKl have to stav for the 
remainder of the six months at the Cavalrv Officers' Ridin;^ 
SihtHil in that citv. lie also said that as (ieneral Strukof 
wa^ the lieail of the Remount Department. 1 would have 
to ^«» to him and receive his orders. 

I may h<Te explain that a cadre in peace timer corresponds 
l'> a re;^iment (»f reserve cavalry. it is divided into three 
atih'/tHw ((ierman, Abihiilum^in = divisions), and has thirteen 
officers, including a colonel, a lieutenant-colonel, an adjutant 
«uid a {Kiymaster. ICach atdclenu is commanded by a 
captain, who has a second captain (Russian, Stab- p'ot mist r) 
anil subalterns under him. The cadres are };rou|X!d into 
briv^.ides. which ccmsist of either two or three cadres, 
and each brigade is commanded by a i^eneral who has 
an A.D.C ami other staff officers to help him. Hach 
atiiiUnic supplies the horses that are rec|uired each year 
for (me |);irticular regiment of cavalry, which sends an 
officer tu the cadre with the supposed object of learning 
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how young horses should be broken in. Therefore, in 
each two cadre brigade there are six regimental officers 
and about twenty-eight reserve officers. The regimental 
officer who acts as A.D.C. to the general, stays three 
years in the brigade. The three atdelenie of each cadre 
supply about 400 horses yearly to their three regiments, 
making in all, about 7200 horses for the dragoons. 

The names of the stations of the eight brigades which 
supply the fifty-four dragoon regiments (cavalry of the line) 
with horses are given on page 1 1 3. 

The 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th brigades consist of two 
cadres each ; the 7th has three cadres ; and either the ist or 
the Caucasian brigade has three cadres, but I cannot tell which ; 
because I did not go to them. 

The young animals intended for dragoon service, are 
bought by remount officers [remonteurs) from breeders in 
the steppes of the Don and elsewhere, and are sent by 
them to the brigades to be accepted or rejected as the 
case may be. They are received into the brigades from 
about the 20th September to the 6th November. The 
average price given by the remonteurs for each animal 
is about 125 roubles (^13, 5s.), which food, transport and 
other charges increase to 205 or 210 roubles (;^2i, 14s. or 
;^2 2, 5s.) on arrival at the brigades. These remounts 
have a minimum height of 2 archines and i^ vershok 
(14 hands and 2f inches), and are from 3 off to rising 5. 
They are kept at the cadres for ten or eleven months, 
so that they may recover from the privations they have 
suffered in the open, and may become quiet enough to be 
bridled, saddled and ridden before being drafted to their 
respective regiments, by which time they will have cost about 
350 roubles each ; say, £2>7' They remain at light work 
in their regiments for the first year before being regularly 
taken on as troopers. 
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Despite the jjrcat cheapness of the raw material in 
Russia, it probably costs the Government of that country 
as much to mount its cavalry, as it does the Enghsh Govern- 
ment. As all the officers and men of the brij^ades belong 
to the Reserve, the money spent at the brigades serves the 
double purpose of supplying the cavalry with horses, and of 
keeping up the Reserve. For instance, each atdeUnie is 
capable of supplying three squadrons of reserve cavalry. 
Consequently, a brigade of two cadres can furnish three 
rrgiments of Reserve Cavalry consisting of six squadrons each. 
In peace lime, an atdelcnie is equivalent to a squadron of 
cavalrv. 

Hrsides the young remounts, each c.idre has a certain 
nuinlKT of old horses which are used for the drilling of the men. 

There are two brigades for the supply of horses for the 
twelve rej^im(.*nts of the Guards. As these remounts have 
to Ix! bigger and slrongcT than the dragoon remounts, they 
are bred, not on the steppes, but in studs uiuler civilised 
conditions, and were consecjuenily considered to have been 
to<) (juiet for me to optrate on. This was the greatest 
|)ossible mistake ; because the methods (*f breaking which I 
pracliscr art! essentially those that are best calculated to 
make a horse's mouth, to form his paces and to teach him 
to jump; the inculcation of obedience being of course 
a necess^iry preliminar\'. Russians are so thoroughly 
imbued with high sch(K)l ideas of ecjuitation. that unless a 
man has l)een in a circus, he cannot, according to them, 
know anything alxmt giving horses good mouths and making 
ihem handy and clever. 

On seeing (ieneral Strukof for the second time in my 
life, I was glad to find that he was somewhat more amiable 
than before, lie spoke in excellent I'Vench. and gave me my 
pn>gramme in Russian, and in the siime language a copy of a 
circular letter that had been sent to the generals who respect- 
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ively commanded the brigades to which I was to go. These 
documents, when I had them translated, ran as follows : 



CIRCULAR LETTER. 



IVar Department, 



Administration of The Inspector To the 

of Remounts of Cavalry and Commander of the Brigade 

Brigades of the Cavalry OF the Cavalry Reserve. 

Reserve, 

Mr, Hayes, who was formerly an officer in the English 
Army, during his stay last year in Russia, introduced to a 
small circle of cavalry officers at Krasnoe Selo his rapid 
methods of breaking in young horses and making them quiet 
to ride, 

Mr, Hayes system is based on a deep study of the horse, 
and on a knowledge of the animafs disposition. His process, 
which is by no means difficult and requires only a few simple 
appliances, has the merit of not endangering the soundness of 
young horses. 

Mr, Hayes is of opinioti that he can very quickly break in 
a young horse that has fiever been led, by working it with the 
reins, appeasing it, and making it obedient without doing it 
t/ie slightest injury. 

Taking into consideration that our cavalry has to deal 
with remounts which mostly come from the steppes and 
are unaccustomed to mankind, it is a matter of great 
importance to us to attain perfection in the methods of 
rendering horses quiet to ride. It is well known that tlu 
preliminary breaking in of remounts by the methods of our 
Remount officers requires a long time, and what is more 
serious^ it often leads to unfortunate accidents. The more 
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advanced training of young horses, although nearly perfect, 
has still room for reform. 

His imperial Highness, the Inspector-General of Caz^alry^ 
became much interested on hearing of the arrival of Mr. 
J laves. 

lie ing fully aware that the demonstration at Krasnoe Selo 
on army horses could not show the real value of Atr. Hayes 
methods and system of breaking, the Grand Duke, having had a 
favourable report of the said demonstration from eye-witnesses, 
sent an invitation last winter to Mr, Hayes to demonstrate 
for His Imperial Highness on some half broken - in horses 
of the lixperimental Remount Depot. Major - General 
Derft'lden and all the Remount officers who wished to witness 
the exhtbtiion wcp'c commanded to go to the Depot with Mr. 
Ha \e>. 

Aii'ording to the report of those who xcere present at the 
DcpCi, Mr. Hayes had a brilliant success, and the august 
In^pcitor-Gencral of Cavalry deemed it necessary to petition 
that Mr, Hayes .should be cf/ca^ed to teach his methods of 
catihiug and breaking in young hjrses at the Officers Cavalry 
Sihoo! and in the tadrcs ol the Cavalry Rcscrzc. 

I he Minister of War having received the proposed plan, 
gave hi> consent and command that it should be executed. 

Independently of this. His Imperial Highness, in giving 
his command to inform your Excellency of the aboz*e-mentioned 
particulars, has expressed his confidence that the staff of your 
Brigade will utilise the visit of Mr. Hayes to the cadres. 

Unclosed please find my *• Outline " about Mr. Hayes 
visit. During his stay at your Brigade, please see that his 
system of breaking in horses is followed closely and recorded 
minutely. After Mr. Hayes departure, let all the chiefs of 
the cadres and depart ppients report their opinion to you. and 
then give your opinion of the possibility and utility of adopting 
the demonstrated system of breaking in young horses. 
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Enclosure, ** Outlined The original is signed by the 
Remount Inspector of Cavalry y Lieutenant-General Strukof. 

Correct copy of the original. 

Assistant of the Superior Adjutant of the Administration. 

ESSAUL, 

Captain of the Cossacks. 
(Signed) Kosmin. 

OUTLINE. 

Mr. Hayes, who is a retired Captain of the English Army, 
is to visit the regiments of the Cavalry Reserve with the 
object of teaching the officers and some of the under - officers 
his rapid methods of breaking in young horses, and accustoming 
them to be ridden. 

The time of the visit is fixed as soon as possible after th^ 
arrival of the remounts at the regiments at the beginning of 
the season of 1 898-99. 

Mr, Hayes commences at the ist Brigade and then visits 
the ^th, 2nd, 'jth, 2,^d, 6th, and ^th Brigades in succession. 

As the Guards and the Zth Brigade of the Cavalry 
Reserve are supplied with sttid-bred horses which have been 
previously handled, Mr, Hayes will not be required to visit 
them. 

As the horses come frovi the Remount officers into the 
cad7'es to a certain extent tamed, the application of quick 
methods of bixaking will not require much time. Consequently, 
five or six days are considered sufficiefit for a brigade of two 
cadres, and two days for a single cadre. The tour will 
therefore take about two months, travelling included. 

The methods in qtiestion can be demonstrated on a few 
young horses, especially wild and vicious ones, such as animals 
which will not allow themselves to be saddled^ bridled, 
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(leaned, etc. Before Mr. Hayes arrival, two such horses 
must ^ selected from each dhision to be experimented on. 

In every cadre, the demonstration shall take place in the 
presence of all the officers : and notes must be taken, so that 
the methods may be closely studied. For this purpose, one 
ojjlcer, one under-officer and two soldiers shall be selected 
from each division, 

(Sijjncd) Strukof, 

L ieutenant' General 
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Svsran. Simhirsk (iovfrnmeiu. 
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Armavir. Stavropol ( ii>vrrnnviu. 



It is siran-'f that \\\v writer of the torc'oiiv^ "Circiilar 
l.ctttT iliii not nuntion the tact tluit the Cirand I )uk(! 
hatl invitrd im: to ^ivr a horsr-hrrakin*^^ ilciiionstration at 
KrasHor Sclo. ami th.it he was prcstmt on that Dccasinn. 
'\\\v piililic iloin^s of the (jmiuI Dukt: arc so carefully 
folluued by th(* oftktTs iindcT him. that it is hi};hly improb- 
able that the writer in c|uestion made the omission throu^rh 
ignorance. 

As s*M»n as I had maslereii the contents of the fijrejjoinj; 

d«K:umcnts. I relurneil to (iener.d Strukof and explained 

to him that I could not possibly tct'ich the ofticers and 

several of the men of eath brigade in five or six days \two or 

•5 
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three days for each cadre) how to give wild horses good 
manners and mouths, and that a fortnight was the shortest 
time I could complete such a task. He said that if I did 
not hurry through the brigades, all the wild horses would be 
broken before I would arrive at the last two or three on the 
list. I then asked him if he would permit me to pay a 
second visit to each of the brigades on my return trip ? Yes, 
I could do that; I could stay as long as I liked at each 
brigade ; in fact, I could do what I wished. Seeing that 
he was ** kidding " me, I dropped the subject, made my 
bow and retired. As I had to see General Palitzyne before 
leaving, I called on him the following day and explained my 
troubles. He was kind and sympathetic, but could do 
nothing. He and General Strukof are so close to the 
Grand Duke, that they are naturally rivals for the favour 
of their chief; and it is a fundamental principle in the 
conduct of Russian public affairs, that the heads of depart- 
ments have full liberty to run their own show in their own 
way. General Palitzyne told me that I would meet much 
difficulty and jealousy, but hoped that I would manage 
to get on well. I saw that he was sorry for me, and I 
was sorry for myself for having been delivered over to the 
head of the Remount Department, w^ho, instead of furthering 
the Grand Duke's wishes as regards my instruction in 
horse-breaking, appeared determined to oppose them by 
passive resistance, which history tells us has been the 
favourite weapon used by reactionary officials against 
reforms instituted by their rulers. I hate being beaten ; 
but as I was in the pit, it was a case of fight on, no matter 
what were the odds against winning. Besides, I wanted 
to have a turn with the steppe horses, and to learn all I 
could about them and from them. 

Much to my regret, it was decided that I was not to visit 
Sysran and Armavir. 
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A I>is*rniinj* rarsoii- Russians as I.inKuists -The Russian Lan^^ua^c — The l.iski 
nnj:adr (irneral llahn- ** I-;in>:ua>:e" — Reserve Oftuers -Russian Re- 
nidtintN llniscs of the I)on How t(» hreak in Wild Hnrse:» Breaking at 
l.i^ki DiiViiuli ti> Sh<»c -Him not to do it- Russian Methods of Hreakin):. 



ILICI'T St. IVtrrslnir'' l)v train on a journcv of fortv- 
i^r hours to my first l>rii^ailr at Liski. Whrn sti^ppinj; 
tt»r an hour or so at Mtjscow. which is ahout a third of the 
u.iv from IN'icrshuri:. .i ch<<TV \oiimr Hritoii who was a 
rt'siilcnt *»f Moscow .iiul who was an rnlirc siranj^<T t<» me. 
fi!iriii«'.| to mv ran- in a ha|)|)\ i^o lucky sort of a way. an 
aruirnt Atiu-rican chssriuini^ par^ou who w.4s on .i missionary 
in^jMittfi^ t«»ur rouiiil iht* world, and who did not know a 
u.ir«l t»f .my ltinj^u.i.4e rxcrpt his own. Wr. was a stron^j 
UlifMr in th<' i^^mkI nature kA the human racr. ami I did 
mv l»fst not to undeceive him by helpin;^ him alon^j wiih 
Cirrman and a little Russian as far as I went. How he 
man,i;;f'tl to arrive at his destination. Titlis, and then to 
procerd on to Indi.i viJ Teheran, as he intended to do, I 
havf not heard. He was a simple-mindrd man who appar- 
rntly had no vices. He did not hanker after draw |)oker. 
IxHi/f ur fven Imccv. and was of an a'»e when ftous autrcs have 
f TNakrn our vices, without waitinvr lorotir vices tr) fors;ike us. 
Just U-fore s;ivinv: jjiMKl-hvc at the l.iski station whrrt* I had 
(o ;»«-t out. he askcnl me ralh«T siidlv if I were married. On 
hearin;: mv "Yes/* he added: ''I am an old bachelor. Mv 
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girl is in her grave." For his sake I hope that his belief 
in a hereafter is true, and that he will be rewarded for his 
long years of weary waiting. 

Russia is a very hard country for a person unacquainted 
with the language to travel in ; for the vast majority of pure- 
bred Russians know no tongue bar their own. I really think 
they are worse linguists than the English, which is saying a 
great deal. Almost all the officers of the Guards can make 
themselves understood in two if not three languages ; but, 
as I have already said, very few of the officers of other 
regiments are educated up to that pitch. Russian naval 
officers tell me that they are obliged to learn English. All 
the Russian generals I have ever met, with the exception of 
General Avscharof, spoke French, which language appears 
to be obligatory on every Russian officer who aspires to wear 
a red-lined overcoat. Russian ladies are all supposed to 
know French. Their facility in that language is a boon to 
publishers, if not to literature ; for in that country of copies, 
the usual honorarium for translating a French novel of, say, 
100,000 words is five guineas! As there is no copyright in 
foreign books in Russia, the Muscovite scribbler has a big 
task to compete against the cream of foreign literature pro- 
duced at a line of ten words for half a farthing. In Russia, 
there is a large number of people of German descent, not 
only in the Baltic Provinces, but also in German colonies 
scattered throughout the country, almost all of whom jealously 
keep up a knowledcje of their mother-tongue. I have been 
often told that the German - speaking population of St. 
Petersburg numbers 200,000. History tells us that even 
in the time of Peter the Great, there was a large German 
colony at Moscow. When travelling by train in the 
interior, I seldom failed to get help from a German-speaking 
passenger, when I was unable to express my wants in 
Russian. 
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Russian is a very hard lanji^uaj^c both as rcjjard pro- 
nuiuiaiion and intlections. Not only are some of the 
letters difficult for a foreij^ner to jjet his tongue round, 
but their pronunciation varies in a ruleless manner : a, t, 
,4% and / beinji sinners in this res|x;ct. Also, every word 
or word joined to its preceding adverb or preposition has 
a {>;irticular syllable u|)on which the accent must be placed, 
l)eft>re its meaning is certain to \)c understcxxl. I found no 
dittuulty in the Russian .r. which is gener.illy rendered 
into English by kh ; because I found that its pronunciation 
was almtisi if not (juite identical with the Persian guttund 
/' or /://. which we meet with for instance in the Persian 
word. /•//</;/ (a chief). Had as the inflections are in (ierman, 
thry .ire chiKls |)lay to those in Russian : in fact, few 
RuNsians an: al)soluiely sound with respirct tt» them. \Vli<-n 
l<Mrniii^ a languagr to speak, we should of course begin 
by tryin;^ to artjuirc what wc stand most in need of. which 
in thi^ laM* will br a vocabulary sufticirnt to convey our 
most pressing M<'<nls. Afirr thai, we shall dt-siri- to collect 
UM-hil phr.ists of th(? "give mtr a glass of Irrr." "there are 
bugs in tht- bed." ** I want a lop brrlh in tht- sl<*<[)ing-car/* 
*'li;^hi thi- stove.*' "dt>es th«' horsr kiik?'* "iloni bother me." 
and •• I want a chr<|u«- rashril" kinil. And lui.dly \sr ncjuire 
the inr.u)s ('grammar) t»f coiuu-cting and trans|)osing the 
words ami |»hrases we have ac<|uired. I tried in Russia 
a si\ months' <*x[K'riment of puttin.; down in a note-lKK>k 
the Russian ecpiivalents for every word and simple phrase 
uhiih 1 wisheil to s.iv in that lan;ruat!e. and at the end of 
the iim<*. after having fre<|ucrntly rewritten the notes. I was 
ablf' in make mysilf understt N>d very fairly. As my work 
was comlucted almost entirelv in (ierman and P'renih. I 
was able to devote but little lime to Russian. esjMcially as 
I «iid not see that I would have much future use for that 
language. 
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I met many old friends in Russia. A great crowd, 
especially those in the horse line, came from Germany, 
such as rotmistr (Rittmeister = ?i cavalry captain), shpora 
{Sporn = spur), trenzel ( Trense = snaffle), tnoondsktook {Mund- 
j/^V^ = mouth-piece, meaning curb-bit), and Schenkel^ which 
signifies ** thigh" in German, but is used in Russian riding 
schools to denote the lower part of the leg when it is applied 
to the horses side as an "aid." A few words come from the 
French, such as sakvoyaj, a hand-bag, and akvaril^ a water- 
colour painting. Persian gives Russian among other words, 
soondook{V^rs,sandook) for **trunk," and arbooz (Pers. tarboozd) 
for ** water-melon." The Gypsies and Jews have my old 
Indian friend, kaput (broken) in frequent use. 

The military cantonment of Liski is made up of .a line 
of barracks, half a dozen large and lofty stables, the same 
number of riding schools, a few detached houses in one of 
which the General lived, and a line of paltry native shops 
of the Indian bazaar type. From the high ground occupied 
by the barracks, a pretty view (Fig. 24) can be obtained of 
the river Don and the old town of Liski on the other side 
of the river. 

On arriving at Liski in the morning, I got a one-horse 
drojky (cab) outside the station, and drove to the General's 
house in order to call upon him. I found General Hahn 
to be a fine old soldier, tall, gaunt, a strict martinet, and a 
good judge of a horse. Whether right or wrong, he brooks 
no contradiction, and his German quartermaster, Rotmistr 
Heppener, told me with sincere pride that in slanging the 
officers and men under him, he hasn't his equal in the entire 
Russian army. On hearing this, I wondered how he would 
have fared in a match with my dear old friend, poor George 
Gambier of the Royal Horse, who used to command the 
Chestnut Troop. On one occasion at a review, so the 
story goes, the gun teams tied themselves into knots, and 
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(iiimbicr, who wiis a very smart officer, Itt them have it as 
usual. ■' Dear mtr." siiid a lady who was lotikinjj on and was 
wiiliiii hearing. "1 never knew before that Major (jambier 
was a l(in-i;jner. " " Nitnsensc." siiid another lady who was 
with hiT, "he is of course an l^n^jlishman." "i would not 
have tliouj^ht it." replied the first lady, "fur he h;is been 
sjK-.ikiii;,' ill a lan;;ua^e of which I did not understand a 



wonl." Kotniistr ll<-[i[K-ner told me that as General Ifahn 
was [hf son of iKily a (irrman diKtor. he deserves ^nat 
rrciii lor h.(\ Inyr worked himself wiihoui interest {ohiie Pro- 
itdi.n, as thr (icrmans happily sa\ 1 into his present {K)siti<>n 
of iiruten.UU -general. 

The (ii-ner.il was civil, and after talkin;^' a hit. handed 
me over to his factotum. liepjKrner, who HM>k me to the 
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officers* club, where I was very kindly given a room and 
bed. The club or mess consisted of a bar, a dining-room, 
a writing-room, a reception-room, a bedroom or two, and 
a kitchen downstairs. Although there was no attempt at 
luxury, there was plenty of comfort and lots to eat and drink. 
The officers made me their mess guest and did their best 
to render my stay with them agreeable. They were nice 
pleasant fellows and appeared easily satisfied. The Reserve 
officers are not as a rule as smart or as well off as regimental 
officers. Living in a permanent station and having no 
mounted duties, they usually marry and settle down to a very 
humdrum mode of existence. Such a life at these brigades, 
which are situated in out-of-the-way parts of the country, 
would be terribly dull for men who wanted other distractions 
than vint and small talk. The number of horses owned by 
the officers of a brigade, generally consists of three oc four 
carriage animals belonging to the general and colonels. 
During the two months I was at the brigades, I saw only 
two officers on the outside of a horse. I must not forget 
to say that some of the Liski officers go down to the bridge 
and fish off it. When I thought of the sport English 
officers have in various parts of the world at hunting, 
racing, chasing, pig-sticking, shooting, polo, g>'mkhanahs 
and paper-chasing, I felt sorry for my Liski friends, who 
no doubt would "join the glad throng," if they were only 
shown the way. A general like Locke Elliot or a colonel 
like Bobby Kekewich, to mention two out of hundreds, 
would do that for them. 

I was shown the year's batch of over eight hundred young 
horses which had been received from the remount agents a 
few days before my arrival and which were then stabled for 
the first time. Figs. 25, 26, 27 and 28 are good examples 
of freshly caught remounts ; and Fig. 29 represents a 
typical well-bred Donsky remount which had been stabled 
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r. ir .1 lew inniiths. 'lh<;y iirt; all li;,'ht in front, cxct-pt l-ii;. 27. 
which is r.itht^T an iinfavnuraltic s]>ecimcn : lK;ln^ short ami 
thick ill the ncik. atid lif^ht U-Iow the knees. As ihesi* 
t!ra:^imii ninmints aver;ij;i' almui 15. 1 1. they are somt'whal 
small, ami u> 1-ji^hsh eyes wtuil-i proliiilily appear at tirst 
^i;^Iu rather Ii;^hl ; I.iil closer in-i|K-ction shows that they have 



I ij.il. il I'lHie, are cunip.ully Imill, antl have 110 sii; erl]ii"iis 
Iii-;ii rr to c.irr)-. Tiiey are. with very lew f\cr-pti..ns. iiitirelv 
(>■■•■ (fom can hlood. .uid conMqueiilK, il' tin ir Inn- le;^s in 
-..MH- 1 is'-s seem a liit lielicient li-IoW the knee, ttle liai k 

tell Imis run more or less |>.irallt-l to the canon Imne. an.i we 
tiii<i no coarsencvs about tht: fetlocks, which is a ilistin^uishin;; 
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mark of a cross with Shire, Clydesdale or other heavy draught 
blood, and which is evidence of inability to stand work under 
the saddle. These Russian remounts have as a rule short 
backs, muscular loins, good feet, fairly small heads, and are 
well ribbed up. They are particularly good across the loins, 
which is a point that receives much attention from Russian 
breeders. Formerly the horses of the Don, from which 
country the best remounts are obtained, were generally 
** back at the knees " (** calf-kneed "), but this defect has been 
almost entirely eliminated by careful crossing. The members 
of the selection committees which pass or reject the animals 
brought up by the remonteurs, are specially critical as re- 
gards the quality of the pasterns, as we may learn by the 
frequency with which they employ the word, babkee (pasterns), 
in the remarks they make on the young ones paraded for 
their inspection. On the whole, they have very good fore 
legs. Their shoulders are inclined to be short ; but their 
worst point is undoubtedly their hocks, which in many 
instances are weak, too much bent ('* sickle- hocked"), or 
inclined to curb. I have treated the subject of hocks so 
fully in Points of the Horse, that I need not further allude to 
it here. English and Irish breeders have been so long alive 
to the necessity of good hocks in a cross country horse, 
that in this respect no horses can be compared to our well- 
bred hunters. I feel certain that if the question of hocks was 
better understood in Russia, effective means would be taken 
to remedy the defect to which I have alluded. 

These remounts, especially those which come from the 
country of the Don, have a strong infusion of Arab blood 
(Fig. 28), with a dash of the thoroughbred. They are 
essentially saddle horses bred for cavalry purposes, as may be 
inferred from the fact that over seven thousand of them are 
yearly selected for the dragoon regiments. The number of 
horses required by the English cavalry on home service is so 
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small tliat it dncn not (mv breeders t(i cater exclusively for the 
army. C'oiise(|uuntly our remount officers have to take niis- 
lits inmi the hunter iind li^'ht harness classes, with the result 
<il lack of uiiirnrmity. and a very undesirable admixture of the 
harness, if not ul the cart bltxid element. Thus. anionj|a lar^je 
nuinlicr uf cavalry horses in lingland. we find that many of 



ili<-m .m- i.H. hi-.t\ily "t .(i[«-.i tor thr <]iiality of dnir Ic^s. 
In m.ilsiii,^ a <Mtn|i.irisnn liriMci-n tlic cavalry hor-Ms of the 
(«■> I ■>iiiurir->. we must Like into considi-ratinn that the 
Kiis-i.ui horsr-s .ire rean<! under loivlitions of privation .in<l 
hard Work to ;;et iheir livinj^. and are conseniicntlv more 
us'I.il a>. sl.ives anti campai^jncrs than they apiH.ir to U- : but 
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the opposite to this may be said about our home army horses. 
I feel convinced that for active service the Russian cavalty 
are better mounted than our cavalry are at home. When we 
come to India, the case is entirely different; because there, 
our men are mounted on Australasian horses, which are bred 
chiefly for the Indian saddle horse market under conditions 
that are far more favourable to horse development than are 
those which are found in Russia. 

Major Peters of the Remount Department kindly informs 
me that the number of remounts purchased during the season 
of 1899-1900 was 99 for the Household Cavalry, 1232 for the 
Cavalry of the line, and 151 1 for the Royal Artillery, Royal 
r^ngineers, and Army Service Corps ; and that these figures 
may be taken as a fair average for the Home Establishment. 

To avoid repetition, I may. briefly explain my usual method 
of proceeding with freshly caught wild horses. If the animal 
has been caught and haltered, as at the cadres, I have it led 
into a riding school or other convenient enclosure ; but if it 
has been merely driven into a kraal or other suitable place of 
detention, I halter it in the manner described on page 82. 
In either case, with my pupil at one end of a rope and two or 
three stout fellows at the other extremity, I begin, for safety 
sake, by making at the end of a rope a running loop, which I 
place on the ground, and give the other end to an assistant to 
hold. I then try to induce the animal to place his near fore 
leg in the noose, and as soon as he does that, I give a signal 
to the assistant to pull it tight. After a few plunges on the 
part kA the horse and a few harmless flourishes of the long 
stick or whip, I i^et mv vounir friend to stand while he is held 
by the men in front and by the helper who has the leg rope 
in his hands, and who is mainly responsible that if I go up to 
the horse's near shoulder, my brains won't get knocked out. 
The fun now commences in earnest. While touching- and 
gently scratching the top part of the animal's neck (the crest) 
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with the Ion;; stick. I ;^ra()u;illy appriKtch him, until I ;;ct my 
haiul nil his mane. I then withdraw the stick hy tlcgn-cs. 
" y«-ntlc " his rrt"it with my haiul. ami try to slip a rojH* mtosc 
mvit his ht-atl and iiiuh-r his u|i[Kr lip. This forms a very 
i-tlcrtivc twitch which inllicls no pain on thf animal unless the 
ro|H- is jerked, which I do only when my [uipil "plays up." 



As I .icconipany the rtfictivc thou;^h hy no nn-ans severe 
ci.rrertion liv the wonl ■■steady!" miKliiI.iled in tone accor<l- 
in„' I" the jhiin inflicted, tin- animal ipiickly connects the idea 
o| punishment with the \oice and not with the tMitth. 
Haviiv.; oltiained sutticient roniml. I make tiie anim.il ipiiet 
lo U- li.u)dled ail over either li\ tviii<' him head ami tail 
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while gentling him with the long stick, or by making him lie 
down, both of which methods were practised by breakers 
long before Rarey came to England in the early fifties, and 
which are described at considerable lenoth in Illustrated 
Horse-breaking. This so-called horse taming is of course 
but a mere preliminary to the more serious business of making 
the riding animal obedient to rein and leg, and has the sole, 
but not unimportant merit of saving time and consequently 
expense. 

The real education of the horse begins with the long reins, 
which I believe I use in an original manner ; my chief object 
being to get complete control over the animal, so that he may 
not acquire the dangerous idea that he can pull successfully 
against the reins, or buck his rider off, and that he may learn 
to obey the indications of the reins with his hind-quarters, as 
well as with his mouth. I may here point out that it is no 
good for a horse to turn his head to the right, even to the 
rider's right knee, unless at the same time he turns his hind- 
quarters to the left ; and vice versa. The horse can also be 
taught by means of the long reins to jump. This dismounted 
instruction should be supplemented by lessons in turning on 
the fore hand and also on the hind legs, with the cane or whip. 
The animal will then be able to understand the indications of 
rein and leg, when he is mounted for the first time. The 
beauty of this method of breaking is that it saves a horse 
from getting spoiled by being prematurely mounted, and 
teaches him more in a week, than he would otherwise learn 
in a couple of months. 

At 9.30 a.m. on the 21st September 1898, I opened pro- 
ceedings at Liski in presence of General Hahn and all his 
officers and men off dutv, in a laroe vianece which had a 
floor of deep sand, and was given Rotmistr Heppener to act 
as my German translator. My first pupil, a bay gelding 
rising 5, was led in by four men, who held him by a long 
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-..[«■ \v!ii>:i w.is ;itt.ii:lit-il ti. ,1 ^inm:^' ln;nl-i-.ill.ir ih.il li.ni 
..-.-ll jr.il ,.;i «ti.!i h- iu.l l..-.n l.i"...-.|. ihis l)..Ilsk\ st.cd 
A.is \. TV wiM ; h- h.i.i liU I.-^s aivi h.i.l .1 -Mo,l ,!.-.,l kii .,k.-,| 
il-i'i-. i-i hi^ pn-vi- ll^ ^ini^^lr^ Inr Ini-'inni ; .m-i in- apiMM-riily 
A.. ;;.i li-i II. > ..[ll- i;.i iif.ir liim. Alter vniv innili'if I ni.tn.i|^itl 
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tion, particularly among the soldiers, who, by their method of 
whoah ! whoahing and petting, would not have done as much 
in a month. Wanting now a rope to noose the horse's near 
fore pastern (which I ought to have done in the first instance, 
had I not been seized with the desire to show off), I turned as 
I thought to my brave interpreter to explain what I desired ; 
but found that he had vanished in, I suppose, the crowd of 
officers who stood at a respectful distance from the scene 
of operations. Left alone with the soldiers, for none of 
the officers would lend me a hand, I could not help com- 
paring them in my mind with English officers like General 
Gatacre, General Wardrop, Colonel Benson, Surgeon- 
General Taylor, Locke Elliot, **Ding'* MacDougall, Jack 
Hanwell and many other enthusiastic pupils of mine who 
have been only too glad to give me help when I have been 
breaking in bad horses. Having no one to assist me — for at 
that time I knew hardly a word of Russian, and the soldiers 
spoke no language but their own — I did the best I could to 
help myself, and by lunch-time I had the horse quiet to 
mount, dismount from, and handle. I was very tired, ver)* 
sore from a few kicks the horse had given me, and very sick 
when the prudent Heppener came up to me and said that I 
was greatly to blame for not having previously told him what 
I wanted done, and that he would have explained my pro- 
gramme to the soldiers. Not having had practical experience 
with horses, beyond bumping round in a riding school, and 
going to parade on a sober crock, he evidently thought thai 
wild horses are machines which when wound up, go through 
a uniform course of action. General Hahn did not wait to 
the end ; because, when I connected the horse*s head and tail 
with a cord, so as to make him waltz and thereby take some 
of the stuffing out of him, a few hairs got pulled by accident , 
out of the animal's tail, on seeing which occurrence the tender- , 
hearted General not being able to support such a gruesome j 
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sijLjIu. llrd the scene. When I leppener loUl mc how my cruel 
comluct had wounded the feelinjjs of his chief, I thoujjht thai 
Ixiih of ihrm were very hard up for somethinjj lo fiml fauh 
with. 

( )n th(* followin;; dav and at aUnu the s^ime hour I took 
in hantl the horse of the previous morninj;. and found him 
yrratly improved in manners; for he let one of the soldiers 
hridle him without anv trouhle and without mv usin*^ anv 
forcihle means of control. Seein;; that 1 could cope with th<* 
\%ild animal, the (ieneral trave me an old black ^eldiiv' which 
h.id l»frn. I was lokl. ten vears in the cadre as one of the 
ridin*' hi»rses. anil which durinif that time was nev<rr able to l)e 
sh«ul wiilmul havin:^ been previously thrown down anil secured. 
TiuN was his only vicr ; but it was a bad one. llr was bijj, 
slmn-^. cratiy and very d.m^cTous if an attempt was made 
{** liiuih hi>. l«-'s. Oil srver.il nf ihr (ucasions when he had 
b«*''n thrown down to be shovl. he h.id injured so m.mv st»Klirrs 
thai ihf lioiior had siron-'lv ncommcnilcd that the animal 
sli.«;i!d b<- slii»i ; but « »f Course iJic kind-hrarled ( unrral would 
n-'l allow AU\ pain to b«' iniliitcd on a horse, which losts the 
l\i:->N:.in ( •o\<rinnrni more th.m m.mv soldi* rs. I Ix-'an bv 
palling a P»Ilrr on him ; noosrd a fort- Irj;. whivh I suspended 
to ili»- roller : slipped on the ro|>e twitch : and taui^ht him the 
\\i»rd "ste.idy! I then proceeded to j^eiule his fore le^^s, 
.md alter rehasinj; his near fore le;4. I lifted up his hind feet 
by a ne.it impmvement I have maile on an oKl method. 
I i:«»i |K-rmission t*> call in the shoeing; smith, who imder my 
«lireition t(»ok <»tf the animals sh(K*s and |)^ired down his 
htMifs. whiih. to jud'-e bv th<"ir lenirth and bv the horrible 
steiuh thev «'.ive i^t't could not have been touched with either 
rasp nr ilrawin;; knife for at least three months. I showed 
on this .uiimal the metlKnl of haltering a horse with a lonj; 
stick. 

On the 23rd September I made the black jjelding stand 
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quietly while being shod in the school, and I showed on him 
Hamilton's plan of making a horse lie down. I have since 
heard that this gelding gave no further trouble in having 
his feet handled, picked up and cleaned. I took in hand a 
vicious bay mare which would not allow any of the soldiers to 
touch her head, and made her, by the head and tail plan, 
stand quietly to be handled, bridled, saddled and mounted. 

On the next day I gave a lesson in catching horses with 
the halter and stick, taking the bay gelding of the first day to 
practise on. I found he was quiet and that he had been 
out to exercise. I gave the previous day's bay mare a lesson 
with the long reins, and then had her ridden about the school 
by a soldier in the ordinary manner. She let the man who 
was riding her, dismount without exhibiting any unsteadiness ; 
but the soldiers who were in charge of her, evidently wishing 
to show me the superiority of their style of breaking, seized 
her by the ears in order to keep her quiet while they were 
taking off the saddle, which act of hostility she very rightly 
resented by knocking them over, and escaping to her stable. 
Thus, all the trouble which I had taken with her during two 
days was undone in two seconds by these stupid people. 

I did no work on the 25th and 26th September ; because 
the former was a Sunday and the latter a fete day. On the 
27th I took a quiet young remount and gave on him a 
demonstration with the long reins to show how much better 
one man can lunge a horse with them, than three men (two 
to hold the horse and one to flourish the whip) in the ordinary 
way with one rope. I also made this horse jump the bar 
with the long reins. After that, the General gave me a dark 
brown horse which belonged to the cadres, and which was 
quiet to ride except when he was brought near the jumping 
bar, and then he went mad, probably because his mouth had 
been pulled about on previous occasions. After mouthing 
him with the long reins and making him take the bar at a 
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walk and trot as well as at a canter, I put up one of the 
soldiers, whom the horse carried over the obstacle in nice 
sober fashion. This ple.ised ever)'onc, and the General asked 
me to lunch. He was very civil, not to say flattering. I 
tried to convince him that 1 was undeservinvj of his compli- 
ments ; for he would insist that neither he nor anv of his 
ottictTs or men had the ability to put my teachinjij into 
practice. In this he was certainly wronjj ; for all they 
required was a little training, and by that time several of the 
officers had l)ecome interested in mv work and were anxious 
to learn. I*-vidently acting on the instructions of (ieneral 
Sirukof. Grnrral Hahn did not want me to stav lon^^er than 
the ft)llt)wing day. which w.is the sixth one ot my breaking. 
I th«*n-fore i»avc on it a hastv repetition of mv methods, and 
showcti my good friend \eterinary - Suri^eon lulmund 
Tromschinskv ami \\\^ staff a simple wav bv which one man 
cm mike a h >rse \\v ilown and can secure him for operations 
(sef Wtcrinary \otcs for I lorsi-oicners). 1 also rotle the 
tiark I'Town h<»rse of the pn*vi<»us tlay, and made him jump 
lh<* Lir ijiiieily. one way aiul then the oilur at any pace I 
wanted. I'lvervonc expressrtl themselves hi-'hlv ''ratitied 
uith mv work. 

Hurin;: mv stav .it this bri-'aile, 1 received much kintiness 
from the <»rVicers .Nikolai joli.uuiovskw Alexis K.ishkarof, 
KriviKJiein, Nasaretof and otlu-rs. 

I,o<ikini: back on mv bn-akin«r at Liski. 1 fmd no reason 
for sejf-satisfiction. With the f.iial imjwtuosity of an Irish- 
man. I accepted as a challen;^e the firr>t horse given to me, 
an^l fell in honour bound to make him cjuiet then and there. 
Notwithstanding the receipt of the " Circular Letter " (|>. i io| 
nhiih ha<l lx*en s«*ni in advance*. I was received bv the 
Cienrral and his officers with such marked, though toK rant 
scepticism, that I fell l>ound to trv to win the c(»ntitlence 
of my sup{)osed pu|)ils by [iraciical proof of my ability. 
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before beginning serious instruction. Having shown that I 
could break in their wildest horses, it was almost time to 
depart for the next brigade. My performances, though 
meritorious as a show, were energy thrown away ; for had I 
taken a quiet horse and gone over my methods on him, I 
could have imparted far more instruction in a quarter of the 
time, supposing that my audience wanted to learn. Besides, 
preliminary practice on a quiet horse would have furnished 
me with more or less skilled help for future occasions. To 
break in wild horses in an effective and expeditious manner, 
one requires a helper who understands what one is aiming at. 




CHAPTER IX 



SYSTEMS OF HORSK-BREAKINc; 



A T ihc cadres ihc follow in;j system 
i\. horses is carried out. When 



m of breakin^-in youn<j 
these three or four 
vear «»Kls are taken over from the remonteurs. th(*v are 
pr.n lirally imh.uulled, because the only experiirnce they have 
had «»f eivilis.ititin is that of beinvr cau'ht with a lasso, secured 
by .1 hrailiollar. forcibly leil by its ri>|»e. ami tied up in a stall. 
Ihr animal is luivi^ed once «>r twice a tlav for several months 
bv mrans of the hrad-collar rope, which is heKl bv two. three. 
«»r f. mr men as the case may re(|uire. while another man 
chas's thf |)upil round wiiii a whip. The atlemlant soldier 
in llv siaSir as a rulr: (juickly wins th<* contulcnce of his 
chir^'- b\ prttin;^ him ,ind v^ivin)^ liim bread and other e(|uin(r 
dain:ir>». After th<r novice has ''raduallv allowed his own 
|>,irtii uiar nitin to hamlle ami lead him. he is put throu^^h a 
OHirM- of lun;;in;j in small circles (:v//t's) in a ridinj; school, 
anil is subseipiently mounted and ridden. If the animal plays 
up or is obstinate, the only means adojUed for obtaininj^ 
OHUnil is by iK'tlin;; and humourinj^' him, which. I need hardly 
Siiv. are methtnls that arc well calculateil to ;iive a horse an 
unduly exalted opinion of his own p<>wer. and to make him 
resent U-in;; handleil or ridden by anyone, except his own 
[Kirticular human chum. It is th<Tefore no wonilrr. that wh.en 
ihcse remounts are drafteil to th«-ir re5.»iments. several «»f them 
prove difticult to mana^je in their nrw surrouiulin^s. I^ven 
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among the old horses belonging to the cadres, I found few 
that were thoroughly reliable. In fact, every one of them 
whose steadiness I tested, showed resentment if I tried any- 
thing unusual with them. For instance, on being assured 
that some ancient steed was absolutely confidential, I have 
often taken my pocket-handkerchief and waved it close in 
front of the animal's off shoulder, with generally the result 
that he has hit out furiously at it with both fore feet ; or, if 
I gently touched him behind with a stick, he would lash out 
as viciously as if he had been clawed by a tiger. To my 
remark that a horse could not be regarded as perfectly quiet, 
unless when in presence of man he would bear with com- 
posure all sights, sounds and contacts that did not hurt him, 
I always received the reply that the elderly party would be 
absolutely staid if I did not annoy him by flourishing rags in 
front of him or touching his hind - quarters. I don't like 
horses with ^'ifs," and I don't think that any of my Russian 
friends would do so, in the event of being attacked by a 
hostile soldier whose lance bore a waving pennant, or of 
being in a crowd during a check on a Quorn Friday. I am 
a strong advocate for the practice of kindness to animals, and 
especially to horses, which are even more dependent on our 
good offices than are dogs and cats ; but in order to be a 
reliable conveyance, a horse has above all things to be an 
obedient and well-conducted servant. 

Judiciously meted-out punishment and reward, with 
sympathy for youthful indiscretions, are the best means for 
inculcating the necessary discipline ; but the punishment 
must not be of a nature which the animal can successfully 
resist, and must be inflicted in a manner which will make 
him connect it in his mind with the fault he committed. As 
punishment with whip and spurs does not fulfil these con- 
ditions, it should not be resorted to, especially as their indica- 
tions are required for control and guidance. For instance, if 
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a horse h;is been punished in this manner, it would be un- 
reas«)nable to expect that when mounted, he would intelli- 
jjenily bear and answer the pressure of the heel, whip or ash 
plant, if his rider wanted him to turn on his fore-hand while 
o|K*nin;i a j»ate out huntin<;. for instance. 

Probably not more than 2 or 3 \Hir cent, of ihese 
stepfK* remt)unts arr really bail to hamlle ; allhouj^h a laryje 
niiinl>tT iA them are more or less shv <»f bein*^ touched about 
the head, as I have already saiil. The coaxinv; svslem 
proves tedious ; for lillle proj^ress is maile in the eilucaiion 
of thr \tiunvr ones durini; the ten or eleven nioiuhs ihev are 
at ihr lailres, beyoiul ;^rtting them quiet to riilr ; and. as I 
ha\«* HMson to infrr, if a horse is bad to st«irt with, he 
;'rn«'r.illv inntinuts so ft»r the riinainder t»f his militarv 
can «r. Ihr fact of a horse beini; ijuirt with one man and 
\ivi'ai-» with <\«*ryonr else, appears to be .u;i'e|>le(l by 
kiiNsi.iii eavalrxmen as a ilispensation t.f Providence xshiih 
b.i^ t») 1m- borne uith becomiu'' resi-'nation. 

I ha\<- b-c-n toKI bv sever.il otticers at tlie eadres that thr 
li»n^ li:nr «H\iipifd by thrir ->) stem of br<*.ikin;^. t»ltrn prov< s 
ituoiurninu lor military pur|)o.ses. in the iu»t unrre(|uently 
reii;rr:n;^ rveiu i\\ remounts bcin-^ required lor ser\ii:<- tuo 
or ihrre months .uter th«ir .idmi'>sion into th<- la^ires. 

I lir «»nr nin or on«-rojM* system i>t luiiLiiiv^ lauses a 
hors'.: t*i ''o in kidlv-Kil.mred stvle. on aciinmt of control 
Ix-iri' obiaincil solelv bv the mouth, and th.it onlv in a 
narr(>\%lv limited direction, itv it. the br(*.iker is imp.iled on 
the h*»rns of a dilemma. If he wtirks the horse in the usual 
wa\. the aninLil's head will Ik* pulled unduly inwanls and 
liir hind cpiarters \%ill 1m- cirried t«io much outwards, with 
the re>uli that ihcr hind hit uill ileM rilx- a tinle outsivi<- 
lb. it ma«le bv the fure lert. instead t»f there bein* i»nlv one 
track, and consequently the horse will bi* t(M) he.ivx in fr(»nt. 
If. to obviate the occurrence of these two concentric cinles ol 
18 
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movement, the breaker employs a side rein on the off side, 
he will attain his object, but at the expense of having the 
animals head turned away from the direction in which he is 
proceeding. I need hardly point out to capable horsemen 
that in either case the horse is going in bad style, which 
is an atrocity that no good breaker should permit for a 
moment. The fact that this survival of the dark acres is 
generally practised all over the world, only proves the great 
need of reform in horse-breaking. In the manner in which I 
lunge a horse with two reins, he is *' collected" in a similar 
way to that adppted by a competent horseman ; the head 
being turned inwards by the inward rein, and the hind-quarters 
being kept in position by the outward leg of the rider or by 
the outward rein of the breaker who is lunging the animal on 
foot. 



CHAPTER X 
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l*:i:\ilit> Svin|Mtliy frnni a KiisMan SoKImt ( Icncral Kimolin t oininj^' roiin<i — 
A i rrcmony !ii liinii V ricnilNhip The < icnfi.il .iiui ihr t nntiai lor. 

ON startiiij^ from Liski by train lo Ostroj^orchsk. I was 
•lot ovrrjovetl at hiulini: that I was to hav<' as inv 
travc-llifv^ roinpaiii<»n, R<»tinisir IlfpjK'ncr. who had tlonc 
f\«'r\ihiiT» hr coiiKl at IJski to lulittlc niv work and to 
annoN nv 1»\ his i'«norant anil ilispar.p'inLT criiirisins. H«! 
u*\\ nif t'nai iic was ''oin' to ( ).sirt»'»<)rrhsk <»n ihilv. whirh 
h'- w.nili rorni'iiu* wiili ihr ])!r.isurc <»t inirnUkinui ni<* to his 
lri«:i is at ( >sin»»orihsk. and ol»i.iinini/ tnr nic a warm 
\%r:i'»:n»- trum lh»-m. Whait-vcr iiis olijcct was. the fact 
n-mains ihat thr 2w\ l»ri'a<h- w.is tlir onlv <»ni- a: which I 
u.i>. irtMl'd .is an unwtlcom** ini«rl«»|KT. I iiavc ihr. i^rcal 
H.iiisi.n li'H that I was allowcil to pay tor (*vrry bile ami sup I 
h-iil. NO I was spart'l th<* indignity <»f havinj^ to accrpt 
hospiialit\ from ihr (irnrral and otVuf-rs of that p!att;. 

Warnrd l)y my rxpcrirncc at Liski. I «)|M*ncd pn^ctcdinL^s 
on the* first d.iv with an old horse, and as soon .is the soKlicrs 
uho h.id \h'v\\ toKl off to help mc. Ix-i^an to nnilrrstanil «i little 
of mv work. I took a voun;: horsr ih.it hail n«rver Imch 
nioijnlc*il. moijthe<i him for ahoni iwc*nt\ - fi\f minutts with 
ihe lon^ reins, put .i soldi«r i»n his h.ick. and had him riildcn 
qiiif-tly aUiut the manh^c. This may appear very simple. 
btit it is not as casv as it reads. First of all. tiic xoun*' 
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unbroken animal had to be taught to obey the indications of 
the reins, and to advance, turn, change his pace, halt or rein 
back, as he was directed. He then had to get over the 
novel and uncomfortable feeling of having a weight on his 
back, by being made to carry a sack full of sand which I 
placed on the saddle. 

General Ermolin had been absent the first morning, but 
turned up on the second day in very bad humour ; probably 
because he had toothache. He stopped the work which I had 
begun on the green horse of the previous day. and said that 
I was to take in hand only vicious horses. I tried to explain 
to him that I wished as a commencement to show mv 
methods on a quiet horse, so that those who saw what I did 
might be able to help me, when I took in hand a vicious one. 
He would not hear of this, and sent for a particularly rampagious 
animal that had open wounds on both sides of the neck from 
the lasso with which it had been recently captured. I pointed 
out that this horse should have been under treatment in the 
veterinary hospital. I happened on that day to be sufferinjj 
from a bad attack of bronchitis caught from a chill at Liski 
after having been bathed in perspiration for four hours while I 
was working in the vianegCy and I was lame from a nasty kick I 
had received on the same forenoon. Besides, the 7nanege which 
General Ermolin had given me to work in, was as hard as a 
turnpike road, being unprovided with sand or litter, which is 
always put down in these schools when horses are worked in 
them. Beincr afraid that the animal would hurt himself on 
the hard ground if I used any forcible means of subjection, 
which would be absolutely necessary if I had to make him 
quiet in the couple of hours at my disposal, I thought it best 
to refrain from doinor anvthincr of the kind, so I had the 
horse turned loose in the school with the object of showing 
how he could be haltered with a long stick. Not being able 
by myself to get the animal in a corner of this large manege, 
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I cisked to be allowed to have one of the soldiers to h<!l|) me ; 
I)ut (leneral Ermolin ordered that no one was to jtjive me 
anv assistance. Even when I asked one of the oflictTs who 
was standing by, to lend me a cane which \\v. had in his hand, 
Cieneral Mrm(»lin rudely said to him : ** Don't let him have ii,'* 
and the officer of course obeved in the usual submissive 
manner. I accepted with studied indifference tiie f.ilse 
{Misition in which I was placed, and fooled around until it 
was time to vro to lunch, determineil to «»ive them no amusin<[ 
sh« »w. 

I went back to my nM»m sick and ilepressrd. with a pain 
in mv chest and an^er in mv heart. I lav down on the 
c«imp-lH*d tr\in;4 to think what 1 ouj^ht to ilo. wlun the 
soldier servant who looked after me. came into the room. 
Mr src-mt'd so j^rii'N fd ami trieil no hard to make nu: 
understand that he was s<irry 1 was ill. that I jumpeil up. 
IKitted him on the shoulder, reluriieil his pleasant sniile. and 
s^iiil. *• A\r<^ :■(),' which, bein-' freelv translaleil. means. ** All 
ri''ht. mv heartv. " anil is the -'reat consnlin - nhr.ise in Kussi.m 
f«>r ev<rv misfiortune. This soKlitr's sxnuMthv w.is \\\r best 
niedicint: I ever had. and a rest on the follow in' Sinui.iv 
completeil the cure. 

I put in a lot of ;4o<h1 work th<' next Mond.iy an/i 1 uf sil.iy 
on .1 soft piece of i^round in the i>pen while the (iciural w.is 
at home ntirsin-' his t<K>th. It was a miser.ibl<- task bavin-' 
to sliow }j<M>d breakin*; to these officers, wlio w«-re hopelessly 
indolent and hail no ilcsire to l<Mrn anvthin • abt»ut horses. 
Thev were all ri-'ht to talk to. to drink with, or t«) plav cards 
with ; but i\s to horses, mv - I 

The (leneral turned up (»n the next m«»rnin;.4. and a;^.iin 
the wild hors<! of the first d.iy w.is produced, ll*- was s;i|). 
(Mis«-d to have l)een the wt>rst hors<- the\ ev< r had at this 
bri;j;ule. As he was bij^ and \«ry stmni^. he had !•« en tlie 
leader of his wild companions on the step|K:s. and w.is c«»n 
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sequently particularly difficult to subdue. The General said 
that he would like him saddled. Seeing him held at the end 
of a long rope by four particularly solemn-looking soldiers, 
and finding that any attempt at noosing a fore leg would 
render him too furious for words, I thought Td do a bit of 
show-off for the honour of the old country, and tried the neck- 
scratching game, with the result that within a quarter of an hour 
I had my hand on his crest, the rope twitch under his upper 
lip, and a saddle on his back. I then ran my hand over his 
shoulder and down his fore legs. This simply electrified 
the Russians. I also wanted to make him quiet to ride, but 
the General and all his officers begged that I would do 
nothing more to annoy **the poor horse," who, had they 
given him the chance, would have been only too happy to 
have kicked all their brains out. He was accordingly taken 
back to his stable with lots of the stuffing still in him. On 
the followincr morninor the General directed me to bridle the 
same horse and make him quiet to lead, which I did. I then 
wished to make him quiet to ride, but the General said that 
saddling, bridling and leading were all that he wanted the 
horse to learn, so I had to give way. I also handled another 
animal or two, and thus ended the farce. 

As far as instruction to officers and men went, I did no 
good at Ostrogorchsk ; for I was not given a proper enclosure 
to work in, and the General and his officers took no interest 
in the breaking. In fact they seemed to have been inspired 
not to do so ; but by whom, I cannot say with certainty. 
If my breaking was good enough for the Director of Army 
Remount Operations for India, the Horse Artillery at 
Woolwich, the 7th D.G.s, the nth Hussars, the 14th 
Hussars, the 17th Lancers and many other smart cavalr)* 
recjiments, as well as manv batteries of horse and field 
artillery, it ought to have been good enough for them. 
Looking, however, from their point of view, I don*t see why 
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they should have inicreslcci ihemsclvcs about anythinjf I 
dill. They neither own saddle horses, nor ride them ; they 
had not. as Genend Ilahn truly said about his own {X!ople. 
the cafiacity ti> put in practice what I showed them, even if 
thev h.id the inclination ; and all thev have to do with the 
horses in their char>je, is to look on. talk, and smoke 
cijjarettes while their soldiers handle and ride the animals, 
(ient-ral Krmolin, instead of justilyinj^ the confidence which 
the Ctrand Duke Nicholas had that he would utilise mv visit 
(p. Ill), clearly showtrd that he treated such confidence with 
contempt. 

Genrral l\rnn)lin is an effeminate-looking, old younjj 
man. Rolmislr Hepp^-ner told me that the commandinLj 
ofticrrof ( )stroi'orchsk is more at hoiiu* in a ilrawint:-room 
than in a stable or on a ht»rsr. 

Towards the «mu! t»f mv stav, (ieneral I^rniolin became 
inon* civil to mt\ \\v returned mv \ isit and left his canl 
on me. as I w.is i»iit when lie called. 

I'wt) or three da\s alK-r m\ arrival at ()stn»''<»rchsk. 
k«»:miNir Hepjvmr took his tle|»arture t<»r the purp«>se. so he 
s,iid. ijf buvin;/ f »ra''<' for the remi»uiUs at Liski. I di<l rot 
•'PMtlv re-'ret loslii'' his ••raluiious s(r\ii«s as iMVellin-' 
compani n and shower-rniind ; beiau^e I did not see what 
^immI th« y hati be«-n ti» ir.e. ( )ne niL^lit .it supper, he offered 
me his eternal friemlship. but unfortunat<'ly 1 h.id to ilecline 
it. Iw-c.iuse its acceptance was ct»upl<il with th«' ancient and 
dis^^ustinj^ ccTemony of his cutting a piere off the meat on 
his pLite and transferrin^: it to my plate for me to eat. and 
of mv doin;: the same ihiiw for him. I am "lad 1 was not 
Uirn in the lovinj; cup days : f(»r 1 wonKI have had f<-w 
frirnils. anil many duels in thc^ event «»! survival, .^ome of 
the officers toKl me ih.it buxin-* tor.i'-e Uyv Kussi.m armv 
horses is a lucrative ocrupati<»n. Heeky .sharpe ha>» n-- 
marked that it is easv ti> Ix* virtuous on /5;tH\> a ve.ir. 

^ » « 
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Making allowances for differences of pay, I don't think that 
Russian officers are more inclined to help themselves than 
those of other countries. Anyhow they are not hypocrites, 
so we should not darken the pictures drawn by' them of 
official corruption. The story is told of a certain Russian pro- 
vince which was particularly unlucky in having a succession 
of greedy rulers, whose rapacity caused such discontent 
among the people, that the Central Government, to put things 
right, sent as administrator of this province a General who 
had the reputation of being absolutely incorruptible. The 
reforms instituted by Hercules in the cleansing of the stable 
that belonged to Augeas, were mild in comparison with those 
carried out by this new broom, who was specially severe on 
a contractor that had made immense sums under previous 
governors. About this time a railway contract amounting 
to many millions of roubles came under discussion, but the 
contractor in question found himself rigidly barred from 
competition in all public works. Nothing daunted by this 
rebuff, he proceeded to lay siege to the affections of the 
General's dvornik (hall porter), who was too frightened for 
his master to grant the intriguer any active assistance despite 
the fact of his having been freely bribed. The game con- 
tinued without result for about a month, until one afternoon 
when all good officials are asleep, the contractor on approach- 
ing the General's house, saw the dvornik slumbering in his 
chair. Taking this opportunity, he glided past the porter, 
softly entered the room where the General was reposing, 
and drawing from his pocket a roll of notes amounting 
in value to 20,000 roubles, he laid them on th'e. table 
and departed as noiselessly as he had entered. When the 
General awoke, the first thing he did was to clap his eyes 
on the roll of notes, and then he shouted for the dvornik to 
come to him. When the trembling porter had made his 
appearance, he asked him who had dared to enter his room 
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unbiililen. The remiss serv«int swore by everything sacred 
that he knew nothin<^ ; but under threats of dire punishment 
he confessed that as he dozed, he dreamt that he saw the 
contractor vanishinjj out of the house. The contractor was 
at once sent for. and was asked bv the Oeneral whv he 
had dared to attempt to bribe him ? He pleadeil absolute 
ij^nor«ince of the whi»le affair, and would not make the 
slij^htest admission of j^uilt even when the General ordered 
him to prison. Ni-xt morninvj when he was brouj^lu up 
a^^ain. he was ecjually obstinate in his pn)tcstatit»ns (»f 
innocfncr. The (iencral vowinvj that he\l cither '^et tb.e 
truth out i»f iiim or kill him. sent him back to jail for a week 
lo rhanv:«» his miiul on brrad and water. When the seven 
tl.iys hail passfil. and when he was alone with the (ieneral 
f-»r ih'- thinl time, he preserved the same inflexible tiemeanour 
«»r truthful innocence. The (ieneral theniip<»n toKl him that 
if he wouM not cnnh*ss. \\v wt»u!d have him run the gauntlet 
lhn»U''h the r.uiks of a re'imeni, everv man of whiih would 
Ik' firmed with a stiik to tlo' his b.ind I'.nk. "N'tui mav 
rlo' me to death or kill me in anv otli«r wav \o;i like, but 
\\\ not lonl'eN^ to a i rim<- of which I .un ituioicni. w.is the 
i.nd.iunted repK. *• I Il''i^<* n^'^^J <»ne more ili. uu»-. ^aid th<' 
General. ' Ix-fore 1 call in the I'uanl. Are vou iletirmined 
to .ibiih: the cons-Mjuences «)f your denial?' "1 am.' 
S4ilrmnly replied the contractor. ' "'rhen. * s.iid the (itrneral. 
fxtendin;^ his hand with a |)le.isani smile, "you are my man. 
I can do business with vou. ' Anil after th.it. the (ienenil 
•»avr ih«* ctMiiraclor the bi;^ railwav joban«l e\erv «»ther bit of 
work out of which monev could be made in his jurisdiction. 
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General Gardenin — Colonel Hubbenet — Kindness all round — Kirsanof— General 
Veljaminof-Zernof^Russian Cold— General Petrovsky — Sorry to part. 

MY next station was Tambof, where I received nothing 
but kindness and proofs of interest in my work. 
The commanding officer, General Gardenin, is a beau sabreur 
and agreeable man of the world, oic on s amuse. He came 
to the 7nancge only one day, as he was called away on duty 
or pleasure to the gay city of Moscow. Before he departed, 
he assured me that he greatly appreciated my teaching, and 
he made me over with kind expressions of goodwill, to his 
second in command, Colonel Hubbenet. He had a merry 
twinkle in his eyes when he said to me at our first meeting* 
that his officers were the nicest fellow^s in the world, but that 
I must not pay attention to all they said ; for they were, so he 
remarked, *' 7in peu bavardsy After I heard some of their 
funny yarns, when our acquaintance had ripened and when 
the Krimski wine was flowing freely, I kept wondering to 
myself what a clever man the General was to have known 
what they would talk about. 

General Gardenin is a most cheerful optimist as regards 
horses. He told me that in his brii^ade thev never have the 
slightest difficulty in giving the remounts good manners, and 
that every one of the twelve hundred and odd animals he 
sends each year to the regiments is absolutely quiet to ride 

no 
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 iM'I llintllc. Hr ;in<I liis jvoplr 1mv«- I'vidiMltly Uf|»l ihrir 
plinths .1 s»i rrl ; t«»r Hi <>lll«T I»ri;^,nlfS .ni(| r\i-il at llir 

l*f t'TNliiir:^ (*.i\.ilr\ < )!!u*iTn' SrhiHil. 1 iMimcl lii)r'Hi s whirii 
\\if il.iii 'rrii-.;s!v virions. allliMU-'li ilif\ li.nl \nr\\ ur.drr 
i!r!!it.ir\ i!iN.i|ilinc |.»r l«ii y«Mrs ami iipwanU. Srvt-r.il (jI li^r 
I' ^iir.fiii il I. !l"ji (■!■>. at llir railri-s ha\c loM m«- thai m.iin *A 
:':v- r* :ni»:ims ni-u t<i lln- n-^iim-ms an- l>v im iiifaiis <|':i»i. 
I-: ! il'.a! t!i'\ iiHc-:) '^ixf ihf n-^iinciU.iI ritliii;^ siliim! st.iii a 
. ' '■! i!'m! « 'I iiinililr til in.ikt' ihfin ri'lil. I in* ia**r nt i'..c 
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of the higher classes, and Lettisch that of the peasants. The 
family gradually lost their French ties and are now thoroughly 
German. He has strong English sympathies, as his father 
was educated in England, and greatly prefers European 
modes of thought and life to those of Asia. He is a tall, 
good-looking and rather slight man of about sixty-six years 
of age, and is broad-minded, kind-hearted, and a lover of 
horses. With about forty-nine years' service, he is the oldest 
colonel in the Russian army, and he and his most excellent 
wife are eating their hearts out in their four or five rooms in 
the dreary barracks of Tambof (Fig. 30), till the military 
authorities see fit to make him a general. One of his sons 
is an officer in a Russian cavalry regiment ; another is at 
a military college ; and his two daughters are away with 
friends in their far-off Lifland home. As compensations for 
a monotonous life of petty detail and for an exile in an out- 
of-the-way spot void of social intercourse and intellectual 
recreation, he receives 200 guineas a year and the distinc- 
tion of being a colonel. I was sorry for him, and still 
more so for his good and charming wife, who is a thorough 
German lady of the best sort in her fond admiration for her 
worthv husband. While I was at Tambof, Colonel Hubbenet 
never ceased in his kind endeavours to make my stay*-; 
pleasant, and he succeeded admirably. When I was leaving, 
he said that he looked upon me as an old friend, and hoped 
that I would bear them both in remembrance, which I 
certainly shall always do. Among the many other nice 
officers at Tambof, I may mention the names of Rotmistr 
Schevschenko, who draws well and photographs, and Stab 
Rotmistr IJaumgarten, who gave me a great deal of practical 
assistance at my breaking, in which he was much interested. 

With the kind countenance of Colonel Hubbenet and 
the goodwill of the other officers, I did a lot of nice work 
at Tambof, especially in breaking in a couple of difficult 
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** playing up/' When a horse has been broken to the saddle 
in this way, he has instilled into his mind a most wholesome 
idea of his inability to resist the orders of the man who gets 
into the pigskin. 

The brigade is close to the town of Tambof, which is an 
ancient place that has been but little affected by European 
civilisation. 

A short railway journey to the east took me to Kirsanof» 
which is a poor backward town of about ten thousand - 
inhabitants. On the evening I arrived, I was met at the 
station by the A.D.C., Stab Rotmistr Molchanof, who -j 
gave my luggage to one of the men he had brought with 
him, and took me off for supper to the house of the General 
who lives in the town ; the briirade beinix about a mile and a 
half distant from it. I found General V^eljaminof - Zernof 
(Fig. 36) to be a charming man, and kind and hospitable 
to the utmost degree. I had a rare good supper, a still 
pleasanter talk and many a hearty laugh with my witty 
entertainer, and then an adventurous drive in a sledge across 
the steppe to the barracks and the officers' club, where I was 
most comfortably put up. 

The barracks are on high ground and are exposed to 
bitterly cokl east winds, which blow from the Ural moimtains 
across the V'olga often at a temperature of —30° F. and some- 
times even at —35° F\ Some of the officers averred that 
the mercury not unfrequently reached —40° R. ( — 58** F.). 
The thermometer that made such a record was of an 
unusually retiring disposition ; because mercury freezes at 
— 31.6° R. ( — 39'' F".). All were unanimous in declaring that 
Kirsanof is a much colder place than Siberia, which I believe 
is singularly free from high winds during winter. The fact 
that people in England are as a rule absolutely ignorant of 
the working of thermometers, shows how little they sufifer 
from extremes of temperature. Russians and Anglo-Indians 
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t»n the conirary, have a deep knc>\vleil;;e i>f the variations 
• if these instruments, at different ends of the scale. 

I'he (leneral told me that shorllv before mv arrival, the 
dreariness of life at Kirsanofhad been ajjreeahly relieved by 
a visit fritm that well-known cavalrv leader and admirable 
raconteur, tieneral Petr*)vsky, who came to ins|K*ct the younj; 
horses which at that time were beinvr submitted for selection 
as remounts. The Cieneral hat! an inexhaustible fund of 
amusinv: anecdote's, manv of which are treasured up bv the 

^ « \ 

otTufrs «if the 3rd Hri;4ade for ihtr benefit of friends passin;^ 
thn»u:^h. The *)nly pf-rsons who are saiil nt»t to have 
I :ii«)\ed ihr-ir st«)ries were the remniueurs who broui^ht up 
hwrsi's ti» be p.isscil : for whenever the eyes «»t the t'i«-ner.d 
fell i»n .1 c«»lt or lillv he d:d not like, \\v usrd to turn round 
totl'.runuers bihind him ami beijin to ttll tli« m a \arn in 
hi-* h.ippirsi si\K-. As the burst of l.iui^lucr which lollnwcd 
«ii»d .iw.iv. h»il wlirrl puinil a-'ain anil would utl«r lh«- t.ital 
W'»r'l. I'tak, whici) in KiisNian sii^nilus *' ni<'«'trd. 

I I'.. Ill .1 very j»l»Ms,mi time ai drs,.i.ii»- Kir^.ini»l : I'if \\\v 
^ if-nrr.il and his nmcers were iiilcrr^-icd in ihr br»-.ik:n"^. ;ind 
shtiW'd i!uir .ipprci i.iti* m ^A \w\ work by in.uiy a h»-.ir;y 
•■br.i\«i' .111*1 kindK w«)r.!. Atirr I h.nl n\.d'* lnur liiin- 
cult h< r>ifN <|u:rl to ri*!r. an anim.d 1 wa^ brcMkin;^ on thr 
titlh kVw struck me .i h.inl bii»w on ih<- back ot mv ri-lu 
lianl Witii a fore* foot, but luckilv missril mv head which it 
;^ra/rd. Allluiuj^h I was abh- to linish with l.im .iml m.ikf 
him (piiri. the <ienertil fnim kindness «>f heart wnuld not hear 
of mv doin;: anv more work, in f.ict he ^aid th.it if he had 
his wav. h«* would onler me oM ti» .^i. iVltrsbup' k\\ sick 
leavf until I j^ot w«*ll a;^ain. 

Itein^. as I felt thnmi^hout lhi> lour, on trial. I t«Hik nv-re 
chances than I mij^ht t»thrrwisc havr ilone, aiul v^oi Mver.il 
nastv kicks. laickilv the horsrs wen- not ^hoil. 

Before I de|)arted. the Cieneral ^ave me his phuti>;^raph 
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(Fig. 36) with many friendly wishes, and wrote on the back 
of it— 

" Fare ihee well, and if for ever, 
Still fir ever fare iliee well." 

I must not forget to mention the names of these smart 
officers. Colonel Tooganof, Colonel Kveezeensky, Baron 
von der Osten Sakken. Rotmistr Tikhanof, who is fond of 
hunting and keeps liorses and dogs, and Rotmistr Lavrof, 
who as club caterer ably supplied my creature comforts. 

I parted from my kind friends with the best of wishes on 
both sides, and journeyed on to Borisoglebsk, 
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BoRISCXiLI-HSK ihi»u-h ni»l imuh l»i;^;4rr is a Tar 
in«»rc* luisv pl.ut! ihaii Kirs.ifiof. Ii has a lari^c <\|M»rt 
ir.i i»- in in« .ii. whith is ol lairiv -'oim! ini.ililN an<i which c«»sls 
 •m!\ Ir.'in a |»'- n\ l«» iwo |»c!i(c a |)«»::n»I. I lirn- arc several 
I.ut'»r:rs an«l dI t'Mirsc- ih«- iiU'\ il.ihlr chunli ( I' !•'• ^7^. 
kasNi.iii ihunhe^ are \rr\ ( )ri« nial \'a .ipj»caraiu r .iml :;?( .iily 
rfni- ifil ine i»t lii«liin ..n«l 1-,^:^ p'ii^i ir.«»*-<ni« n. r\i«|»t ih.ii 
ii' /:- «^acr«t| pi inr**- ) an* an :in[M»riant !» .iti::*- in i!.«- (inck 
t ''riTniniial. .\i» n]>:r>' lUali -11 <»! rr« at' d I»mii^s t\tn « ^ii 
t'*i:iis is ail«>\\r(l l.\ t»»i!«i\\<r>» •»! llie pf. |»li(i. Riissi.nis 
U-arM* ih.il their //•c>/;\ are seiui«fil. are r.ip.iM<- nt p^Tlorni 
invj inirarles. ami like laches are reiulereil liapp\ \>y the 
wr.iriiv^ of jeweN. Oilholiis are somt w !..ii <»t li'e >anie 
uay i'\ thinking with n-^jH-ri to l M-ir l'i»I\ inia;^es. it I may 
iii'lj^e l>y ihe sitiry loKl cl' ih<* Spanish Ma<I<»nna who h.il 
.1 t.Knous shrine, and who w«>re .i v;reat ninnher nl \a]'iah!e 
il.arnotuis ami other preeiiu:s sii»ne^. ( )n one <Kra^i«»n there 
•ipiMMtrd at this shrine a pilj^rini \\h«» lii^iini^uishej] hini-Nelt" 
fr«irn all the other worshipper^ l»y the ler\eni \ «»t \a^ | ra\ers 
an i l»y ihr frc*f|i]ency .iml pmfinulity of hi> prostrations. .\«>i 
lon^ after his arrival, the priests i»f the shrine li»iiml i^ their 
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dismay one morning that the Madonna had been stripped 
of the greater part of her jewellery, and suspecting the pilgrim 
they had him arrested, with the result that the gold and 
precious stones were found in his possession. When asked 
for an explanation, he stated in the coolest possible manner 
that the jewellery belonged to him ; because the Madonna 
on observing his great piety had gratefully presented it to 
him when no one was looking. As the priests could not 
deny the plausibility of the defence, they allowed the pilgrim 
to depart with his gifts, and they made what capital they 
could out of the miracle, a repetition of which they prevented 
their Lady from performing, by enclosing the shrine with 
bars of iron. 

The inhabitants of Borisoglebsk, Kirsanof and of other 
out-of-the-way places are only just beginning to open their 
mental eyes, and to become aware that they have to take 
part in the march of progress which Russia has begun. The 
self-satisfied English globe-trotter is apt to regard the Russian 
peasant as a savage or at least a barbarian, because the 
moujiks dress is of an Oriental type, and is evidently 
unacquainted with a clothes brush. But as far as personal 
cleanliness goes, the Russian is far superior to the British 
workman, who very seldom gives himself a wash all over. 
Even the poorest nioujik gets soaped and scrubbed in his 
native steam bath at least tw^ice a month, if not once a week. 
I have often gone to a common banya of this kind, paid two 
pence halfpenny (lo kopecks), and stripped h la Russe in 
a room full of intend inii^ bathers. The first time I saw 
their comparatively white skins, I noted that none of them 
had missed the last year's outing, as did the historic Scotch 
factory hand who, by that plea, tried to excuse the dingy 
colour of his body, when about to take the customary dip 
in the ocean on his annual holiday and trip to the seaside 
with his mates. The Russian working classes, both men 
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and wotni-n, tarry with iluin m tht-ir Ijiith a clean chanj^e 
ol' iimicrlincn tn In: put i>n aftt-r their scrub. A Russian 
Ixith is similar to an l-!n^hsh Turkish Ixith, except that 
there is no extremely hut rmnii. and that a much freer use 
is made nf hot water, which of course gives off a lot of 
steam. 

Russia is .1 country in which, despite the inclemency 



..f the itimat'-. there is very littlr chronii- rlitumalism or 
rheumatic ;;oiit. In the Northampli'ii \tl!.i;^e "f less th.m 
live hundred inhaliilams wiiere our Immr is. I h.ivc seen 
during the course t>f .i day, mon- i.e-e-- <>f ■rhrumaiics ' 
ihan I have met witli in Russia in si\ ini.nili-.. .AtOik. 
as in m.iny other places in lCiii;I.uid. riuuni.illsui .itliitin;^ 
the joints is an almost consi.mt aeeonii).inimem uf old a;;e. 
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The comparative immunity enjoyed by ancient people in 
Russia, appears to me to be due to the greater cleanliness 
of their skins, and to a larger consumption of vegetable food. 
The chief feature of a Russian s midday meal is an enormous 
bowl, usually of cabbage or beetroot soup, often fortified 
with other vegetables, such as onions, leeks and carrots. 
It is the custom to have in each portion of soup, a piece 
of meat — from a quarter to half a pound in weight when 
uncooked — which has been boiled in it, and which is more 
or less consumed, according to the hunger of the diner. 
This portion and a liberal supply of black (ry^e) bread 
completes the repast of the ordinary Russian man or woman. 
The well-to-do classes like a preliminary appetiser in the 
form of a zakooska (German, Imbiss or Vorschmak), which 
usually consists of an initial glass or two of vodka, and 
picks at various kinds of hors cCceiivres, such as ha7rng 
inarind d la Hollandaise, slices of tongue, ham and tinned 
dainties. Then come soup, meat, sweets, coffee and different 
sorts of wine. The soup, as I have already indicated, is 
wholesome and tasty. Despite the fact that German cooker}* 
has largely influenced that of Russia, it has happily left the 
soup untainted, and consequently 1 had not the horror while 
in that country, of seeing in front of me the brot suppe of 
Schwabenland or the aal suppe of Hamburg. I remember 
with disgust the bread (half- chewed crusts) soup which I 
had to eat when I was at school centuries aoo at Stutteardt : 
but filthy as it was, it was better than the eel soup fortified 
with plums and sugar which I have had thrust under my 
nose in North Germany. Provincial Russians in the matter 
.of using cold milk with coffee show a want of savoir vivre\ 
but there are a few exceptions, as I found when I had the 
pleasure of dining with General Akhwerdof and Colonel 
Globa at Borisoglebsk. The cold milk dodge with coffee 
is also an Africander failing from which I suffered when 
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s<»ji>urninj; in South Africa. For real enjoymcnl of the 
flavour of ihc Mocha or Ct'vlon bcrrv when em!)loveci with 
l)oiIeil milk, we recjuire an addition of thick fresh cream, 
that obtained from a sejxirator beinjj the best. The (|uestion 
of milk or no milk is one of quantity ; for if only a few sips 
are needed, there is nothinj^ like ca/if Tare, in which I had 
the pleasure of meetin;^ an old and valued friend at far-off 
I.iski on the Don. when havinjj luncheon with that smart 
youn;^ dra;4<K)n. Captain Joltannovsky. who had his cook 
iraineil in the Turkish art while he was stationetl at OJessa. 
Taken all round, out! certainly i^ets belter coffee (that is. 
less chicorx ) in Russia than in l{n«'land. We owe the curse 
of chicorv chictlv to 1*' ranee ; for luul that confoundeil 
expnssion. nt/'t' noir, never been ullered. ci>oks would not 
have* sou;^hl to have m.iil<- a brown fluid black. 

rh»* kindncN>. anl hospitaliiy which 1 had rrccived from 
til'- oriKtrs at Liski. 1 ainbof and Kirsan<»f. was continued 
at l{t>ri^o'»IrbNk. where I ni<*l sonur verv wild voun*' horses, 
uiiieh 1 inatle <jiiiei. I was i^lad to h.ive tlie opporiuniiy 
ot showin;^ biow lo make an old rehiser jump kiniily. which 
i> a f«'rin «»f breaking that drmands f.ir more ^kill and know- 
l«d^»- o| hors' inanslu'ji than mere lamin;^. Alter h.i\ in:^ 
mat!e tile animal ob<-dient AnA clever with the Ion;' reins. 
I of courM- j»oi up myself; for I naturally ditl not w.mt 
lh<* ;^<hk1 eftect I hail proiluced. to 1h: nullitieil by a man 
uho would not ride with a lonvj rein and drop his hands, 
which are two |xiinis of tine horsemanship that the Russians 
have not as yet acquireil. At Horiboj^lebsk. I could t(et 
none of the officers to takt: a practical part in the breaking. 
Thcv likeil to h)ok on and criticise not allo«»ether unfavour- 
ablv. I have reason to beli<*ve ; but ihev di^i not seem t«> 
understand that pr.ictical exjM-rience was necessary f«)r in- 
tclli;'eni criticism. I was s«)rrv that such nice voun-^ fellows 
had not been differently brouj^ht up. Once while waiting 
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for a train at Kozlof if I remember rightly, I had the pleasure 
of meeting General Palitzyne who belongs to the Remount 
Department, not the chief of the cavalry staff. Alluding 
to my engagement, he said that the Grand Duke had done 
well by getting Fillis to teach the young officers school 
riding and me to teach them breaking ; but with all his power 
and desire for advancement, he would be unable to find 
young officers who would learn. 

The officers of whom I saw most at Borisoglebsk were 
General Akhwerdof, Colonel Globa, Colonel Rambach, Baron 
von Tisenhausen, Captain Drouv^, A.D.C., Captain Beck- 
Marmarschef, Captain Medvedof, and Veterinary-Surgeon 
Piotr Boczkowsky. As Captain Beck-Marmarschef, who was 
an Armenian, did not know French or German, we managed 
to exchano:e ideas fairly well in Arabic and Persian, neither 
of which languages I can really speak ; although I have an 
intimate knowledge of Urdu, which is an Indian patois of 
these two tongues. Urdu, the language of the Muham- 
madans in India, has nearly the same grammar as Hindi, 
which is spoken by the Hindus of the North-West Provinces 
and is a patois of Sanscrit. When I was in the Bengal Staff 
Corps, I passed the high proficiency examinations in Urdu 
and Hindi at Calcutta, and obtained the Government prize 
of Rs. I soo for each of them. 

My Polish friend, Boczkowsky (Fig. 38), is an ardent 
student of animal pathology. I was particularly glad to meet 
him, as we had manv subjects of mutual interest, chieflv about 
horses, to discuss together. I trust that he will be given a 
larger sphere than Borisoglebsk for the exercise of his great 
talent for scientific research. 

Borisoorlebsk is in the middle of the black soil countn'. 
which is immensely rich from an agricultural point of view, as 
it is covered with a deep layer of vegetable mould (humus), 
similar to that of the black cotton soil of the Central Provinces 
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III liuli.i. I Mirlii;^ ihc wet clays of aiitiitiin and s[>riti;>, tlu- 
;^r«nitiil I'ornK'd I>y this soil Ik-coiucs so lu-avy ami imuiily. 
lh.it prdcstriaiis have niiicli ililViculty in travt-rsin^ ii. 1 icncr, 
ihirin^' wet wi-athrr, the olViaTs at l(iirisiii;l<l)sk and at 
iiihiT lirii^adt-s in that part uf the omntry. have to stay at 
h-'inr. unless ihcy tan t^ft a trap. In thi-se jun;^ly places, the 



t .trri.i^rs an- of prirnilivr c >[i--t[inti<in an 1 t-nlin Iv il-;!tri:.t 
iT'in the modern t\]K- of turn-, lit vihiili i> ■^i-utT^.h i.-^rA li\ 
»•:: t.>-do Kiis-sian ot'ticrrs (l-'i.;. ;ni ( »:i-- S;:rdav »l-.in I 
».,s.itth.- Hon^o-l.■l.^lc m--^-; h..,iM- |,./;.' :,v ./■/ ^-..v; .. I saw 
t'i»- *.oI iicrs of thr hri-^Mih- wiihout ,i:iy otr: tr-. -.trii^-liii^ 
ihrou;;h the nmd while (ht\- wt-n- rctnriiin.^ fpiiii » imnli. 
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Having been compelled to go to prayers every Sunday when 
I was a cadet and officer with European troops, I could not 
help remarking that this church-going business is managed 
better in Russia than in England, at least as far as officers 
are concerned. The priestly office is held by all orthodox 
Russians in deep veneration ; but the ordinary run of 
** popes" are looked down upon by the higher classes in 
Russia ; although they have great power over the peasantry, 
who they endeavour to keep in a state of ignorance grosser 
than their own. By the wise action of Peter the Great in 
abolishing the office of Patriarch, the Greek Church priests 
have been kept out of politics, happily for Russia, which has 
thus been saved from miseries similar to those inflicted on 
Poland, Italy, Spain, France, and Ireland by the Jesuits. 
Of all hypocrites, our Protestant priests and clergymen are 
the worst. They profess to follow the example of St. Paul, 
who tells us that he made himself ** servant unto all," and 
yet they try their utmost to boss everyone. An odd thing 
about so-called religious people is that they regard disbelief 
in their own particular tenets as due to ignorance. This 
reminds me of the old story of the Irishwoman who brought 
her priest a present of two very young ** Protestant kittens" 
as she called them. The priest thanked her, but would not 
accept them, as he was taking no cats just then. A few days 
afterwards, the woman returned with the same kind of present, 
and asked if his Reverence would not have a couple of 
beautiful '* Catholic kittens." The priest replied that they 
were the same kittens which she had called Protestants only 
a few days before ! ** Ah ! Father," archly retorted the witty 
Irishwoman, ** their eyes are now opened." 
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(\N the ;,ril N.<\finiirr. I arrival .u mv hisi >t.iti<>n. 
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kindest anti most ho-ipilablc nLiiincr. llu- I'-ict lli.it llit- 
• >ltiix'r> had heard of mv <!<>iii;'s at Shant.lro\ k.i. \\hii.h is 
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not very far from Balakleya, may have prepared them to give 
me an extra cordial welcome, which they certainly did. The 
only thing I regret during my stay there, is the loss by 
accident of a photographic negative of my hosts and myself 
which they had taken with my camera. While developing it, 
I unfortunately spoiled it. Photography resembles angling ; 
because the best views, like the heaviest fish, are those that 
escape capture. I was, however, fortunate in getting a 
photograph of a group of some of my Balakleya friends (Fig. 
41). I can easily understand that my visit was, as they told 
me, a pleasing break in the monotony of the life they were 
leading. Beyond eating, drinking, sleeping, playing vint and 
billiards, smoking cigarettes, reading and talking, these 
officers have no distractions, under which heading their 
military duty cannot be placed ; because they do not occupy 
themselves practically with horses, and do all their duty on 
foot. With complete absence of sport on horse or pony back, 
extremely little with gun or rifle, no gymnasium, no racket 
court, no cricket pitch, no football ground, not even a lawn- 
tennis court or croquet lawn to amuse themselves with, it is 
no wonder that these really nice young fellows seek oblivion, 
not in drink, but in innocent sleep, after lunch till six or seven 
in the evening. They are certainly the first inhabitants of a 
cold or temperate climate that I have seen indulge in this 
practice, which we all know is common in tropical and semi- 
tropical countries. 

The majority of the officers' clubs at the brigades have 
billiard tables, 1 1 feet long, ^h feet broad, and provided with 
six pockets as with us. As the pockets are 3 inches wide 
and the balls 2.6 inches in diameter, it is easy to understand 
that under these conditions, successful hazard striking is 
extremely difficult. The Russian game is a kind of pyramids, 
which was probably imported by Peter the Great from 
Holland. The balls have different values, which are respect- 
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ivtiv in.irkcii I'li ilii'iii. .iinl lliikt-s do not omm ciihi-r w.iy. 
!"■> t liniiii.iir iliii clrim-iu of t liaiuv. i-.n h |ilay<T In-torr 
•-[liKiiii; li.i-- lo ii.iim- till* porket in wliUli hr i-> irviir^' lu 
iliju'-ii ilii' ti.iil in- i-. iiiinii):^ ;it. My liilli.iril fplayinL; ri-.uliTs 
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introduce the English game. Besides, in Russia, French 
fashions are far more popular than English ones. I used to 
play billiards a good deal when I was in the Service, and 
have made many a pretty serie on French tables, especially 
at Cafd Paradiso in Alexandria, where I have often had a 
gamble at carambolage and trictrac. 

In out-of-the-way places in Russia, the post-office people 
have so few papers to read, that they naturally fill up this 
literary want by perusing the letters which pass through their 
hands. Few would object to this solace of official boredom, 
if the postal authorities were energetic enough to return the 
letters to their respective envelopes after they were done 
with, and to forward them on to their legitimate destination. 
But in that country oi neech^o and sleeping all the afternoon, 
such a high degree of smartness cannot be expected from 
officials. To avoid letters becoming lost in this manner, 
people writing to or from the interior of Russia often register 
their letters, which was a mode of protection adopted by my 
wife when writing to me from England while I was at the 
cadres. This precaution enabled me to get her epistles 
intact, until I arrived at Balakleya, where I was handed by 
the Brigade Adjutant three of her registered letters which 
had been opened, so he told me, by the General. As he also 
told me that there was a lady in the station who understood 
English, but whose acquaintance I had not the honour of 
making, I hope their perusal amused him. Had I had the 
pleasure of seeing him, I would have been only too glad to 
have arrancred to have sent him all mv old letters, includin^^ 
those from duns ; but he did not make his appearance all the 
time I was at Balakleya. The officers told me that he was 
very old : over eighty, I believe. They seemed to get on all 
right without him. 

Captain Oznobishin, who put me up, did everything he 
could to make me comfortable, and Captain Andrd Drossi. 
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who is thcr h.uulsomc sj>n <>f a (ircek gentleman and Russian 
l.ulv. al)Iv translatfil into Russian the discourses I delivered 
in l"'r<-nch about the art of j^ivin;; horses ijooil manners and 
mouths. Captain Ivan Kovalevsky. a fine. bij^. stronvj fellow 
wht» takes a real interest in horses, was as j;ood an assi>tant 
to mr as I eouKl want. He not onlv carried out mv directions 
on ft»oi. I)ut also mounted the vciun«'; horses after I had 
Mibr-ri-d ihtMU down. I hav<r never had a better hel|)er am* »nj^ 
Iiii;;lisi) ttVicers. colonials, planters, or Boers — and I can't 
piisNil)Iy say m«»re in his praise. Tlie officers j^ave m<- a 
« hainp.i^Mf bnaklast i»n the forti.oon C'l my depariurr. draiik 
m\ hi .lith {'/ i :\ts//: Si/onfrvi' ), ami said all sorts of nin- 
ihin^N about tin* pleasun- my vi>.it h.id bcc-n t«» th<-m. I'vcn 
til'- >.i»Mi«rs who jmi my traps into liir iroika thai w.is to taki* 
tnt- tliirlN \rrsi^ ,i( p»ss tin- stt-j-pc to i\\r railway si.iijon i»f 
<ir.ik«»\«». wishi'd WW a kiiidK* ao: :if.ni:\it xan ni.ur). \ 
^\\.i.\ a!wa\>. rt-nninbcr mv l>alaklr\.i Irim 'n with \erv 
i^r.it' lul Irciiii'^N. 

liir tfoti'ii il'i'. M>) mav hr s.iiJ. i* l>r il)'- nat:i»nal 
t .rr-a^f of RiiN^ij. In it. i|irt«* h"r^»N arr y'kcd al»n asi ; 
:!i«" miiidli* on»- brin,; Ii<iwrtii sliall^. wh.ilt- ihr «iutcr n:;*^ 
p.ii. Ir* m «• itr i.;:^(Ts. 1 li<- i h r.iittri^lu wi ndc n .irt h \ \\\ ^^. 

if* ^.l> w!ui!l '^iM-^ <»\<T ihr Mtilrr I^T-r -^ siMu'nl*!^. In iirml) 

fi\« -: I » &.*' cmls i»r the shalls in oriU-r to kr»p them in i t»s:t;i»n. 
In til'- ordinary «nu-hors<' ft»u: wh' eKil ir.ip. the u^r ot th«* 
rfi'i,;.! i** siipplf-mt-nted by that of sl;.i|'S which are altacht-d to 
the shafts and whiih prrvrnt ihc-m from approaihiniL; each 
tplher. I lie show-tiff bri'»a<Ie eiMri tliat th<* ct-iun- hiirs«- 
must trot t>f ci>ursc as fast as iver In* ^ai\ : lor Russians 
wl;«-n out drivin;^ love to appr.ir .is if tl;* y wirf tryin;^ tf) 
ratih a train and th.it thr nr.ir .md utt oik* must (antcr : the 
fiirm«r with the olf lorr Ie•adi^;^^ and thf Itiiir wiih ll:i- raar 
iurr Ihev S.IV lh.it in this stvh- thcv arr ImnI ablr i» pp'tri i 
ihe'nsclves fn)m ihr att.icks of woivrs whiili wish to impr !r 
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the progress of the troika en route. To ensure that the 
desired fore leg leads, the head of the animal, whether on the 
near or off side, has to be kept turned outwards by means 
of a side rein. I need hardly point out to men who know 
anything about horses, that continued leading at the canter or 
gallop with one particular fore leg, unduly fatigues the animal 
and induces premature wear in that member. Consequently, 
this combined trot and canter style of progression is not 
adopted in troikas that are required for real work. After a 
horse has been long accustomed to an outside position in a 
troika team, he more or less permanently acquires a one- 
sided gait, by which an old troika animal may often be 
recognised in a drojky. The Russian driver of a troika or 
drojky never carries an orthodox whip, but uses instead of it 
a short dog-whip-looking affair (Russ. Na^aika), which he 
employs only for serious punishment to be inflicted [pace 
Frank Ward) across the erring brute's hind-quarters. For 
mere stimulation, the one-horse koocher depends on pieces of 
metal which are attached, one on each side, to the reins, so 
that the horse can be hit with them a little above the stifles. 
Such a mode of handling the ribbons has no doubt its 
advantages when the head of the driver is not much hiixher 
than the croup or croups of his horse or horses as the case 
may be ; but it is a laughable anachronism when put into 
practice, as it is often done in Russia, from the box of a 
modern built carriai>"e. 

On arriving at the wayside station of Grakovo, I got into 
the train for Kharkof, and then journeyed on to St. Petersburg. 
On my way back, I spent the most of my time regretting 
that General Strukof had not given me more time at the 
cadres, as I had begged him to do ; and that he had not 
confined my instruction to the soldiers and non-commissioned 
officers, who had a practical and not merely a theoretical 
interest in horse-breaking. Of course he had his reasons. 
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1 lirnuj;ht back witli iiit* tmm the ladrcs a -^nat adiiiira 
tii>ii for the willing; ami cht-crful nianiirr in which Russian 
soliiicrs set almiit aiiyihiiiLi ihcy arc tnlil in liu by their 
ot'tic»Ts. whi» ar*- certainly physically inferior to tht-ir men. 
In nir army, it is the nthtr way alimit. thanks to the athlt-tic 
irainiiv^ carrifj <>n in mir pnlilic schools ami oillrjjcs. Scrinjj 
iH.th T.iriar ami Russian soldic-rs ttn^cthcr in ll.c s.,iiic i.iiircs, 
I I'ltt-n ■iskcil if ihr t'lirnirr vnrv as ^innl for niili[ar\ pnrimscs 
.(-.till' Iall< r. and al\v.i\s rci<-iviil the n ply that pr.ictitally 
tinri' was nti tlilTcrincr liciwccn tin- t\Mi. Althnii^h rmm 
p-r-oiial km.«l.-,I-.- I ti.u.- a \<r\ lii-h ..pi. i-.n ..( thr ni- n 
..I . i;r In.lian cavalry. (iiii.Irs. Hui. r.ilu.I < ".,min-.-nt. ar.-l 
 ■: .-..r Sikh. (i....rkh.:. Ivaipi;t aiiil I'aun iiit'.inir\ rt-inifuts, I 
«p.iili not ViKf l<< t.iinparc tin in witii lln- Mr- 1 l^.ni.is Atkins 
wm. Is i:, In.ii.i. 1 !■,.■ >..iin- Mr, A, wl-,.. lias lia.! .,n:> h..in.- 

I.:..ti;.:-. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE CAVALRY OFFICERS' RIDING SCHOOL 

"Crabbing" — Making a Refuser jump — An Old Lady's Horse— Passive Resistance 
— Officers won't learn — Hunting d la Russe — General Avscharof and F^illis. 

ON arriving at St. Petersburg I called on General Avscha- 
rof, as he was in charge of the Cavalry Officers' School, 
which I had to attend for the next four months ; but was not 
able to see him. On the followino- day I called on General 
Strukof, who said nothing one way or the other respectinij 
my tour through the brigades. I had expected some civil 
words about the hard and dangerous work I had gone through, 
but did not receive them, although of course he had had reports 
of all my doings. His reticence did not however prevent him . 
from telling me with great satisfaction that the Grand Duke 
Nicholas had sold the grey gelding he had bought from me. 
1 made no reply to this piece of news ; for I felt that had I 
done so, I might not have been able to have refrained from 
saying something uncomplimentary about people who don't 
know when they have got a good horse. I subsequentlv 
learned all about this matter from Fillis, to whom the Grand 
Duke had given the grey to superintend and exercise after 
Lupke had received his dismissal. Fillis told me that the 
grey came to him in a dreadful state of neglect, and so weak 
that the animal could hardly keep on his legs when ridden. 
Under the good management of his new trainer he soon 
recovered, and was ridden by the (irand Duke on several 
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lonjj ami f.uij^uin:; hcKlilays. Fillis inrormcd mv ihal iht: 
jjrcy was a remarkably nice horse — bij;, j^^Kxl-lookinv;. sirDiijj, 
lem|K'rale, ami such a yraml jjalloper that when on him 
I-'illis coulil easily eive the ;5<>-l)ve lo anvone wiih whom he 
was ritlin '. About this lime, so I'illis toKl me. (ieneral 
Sirukiil hati a horse — a "rev one. if I remember ri'?hllv- 
which he wanted the Ciraml Duke t*) buv, ami li> secure this 
I'Uil, he "cr.ibbi'tl" my im|)orlaiii>n to His ImfKTial Hi^^hncss 
bv Naxitv- I'n.it the animal's k'<*l were baillv formeil. ami that 
hr was li.iblf to tall il«»\vn at anv time. This comlemn.ili<in 
\\.i>» ionirarv !•» I'illis* tipinion. ami \\a^ absoluie'v unfoundt «1. 

#1 

a-* I \\«»uM ha\e been only Imo v^KkI t«» have j)rovtil. Ii h.id 
ll.f rtt»rl. h«»\\r\tT. of ni.ikiiv» the (ir.ind 1 )uke sell the **rv\ 
•'•■Mill' ,i!i(l buv ihr oihrr. which Mllis luKl me w.is much 
int' r:«ir (•» my t«»rm(T |H"i>|)rriy. I su!»M'«|uenlly !i*armcl that 
ir:r •^•■Mi;i-4 was punhaM-d Inun the (irand 1 >ukr by a 
^■•'«i!it I ill CMininitid of iMir «if i!ir (i-.:ard p-^iiivni-H. and is 
• i"!:i.^ w« !I. An i'MMfT t>t ihr (iuanlswho had ri<!dcn him 
.i^r,.,..l jti ,iTx |»ri->.»'n(e w ith r\rr\i:MiV4 that I' u\\^ I. ad .^.lid 
in jiMi-^*- *\ th»- .iiiinial. Had I bfii a Kii^^ian. I wn.ilti 
pr '-.i^!) ha\«- b* #ii sent mii im SilM-ria' 

\\ iiflli'T ih'- "craM-in-' •»!" the .-r* \ ■■» !«i::i' i\ ( i«r.' ral 
^ir ik"t. iir tiif news th.it I had sold l«» < ultfU*! K i-»naki»l 
.1 NUpjM»sid HMriT which lurmd oet l«» br snund in h«T 
wind (p. (ii). was the caus«* «»!' thr (iraiid Duk*.' j^ivii'.;^ mt- 
ihr cmM shoulder. I do m >i know : but the fart n-main^ 
lh.4t on my rt-turn (mm the cadres to St. P«i<rsl*iir:^. tin- 
intormatiiin sec-meil to havi* bern passed round amon-^ tin* 
iill'icfTs ill. It I w,is out t)f tavour with Nii|»erii»r .iuih'»riiy. 
< 'Ion*! Ism.iilof Would h.irtlly *-pr,ik to im- : C ir:if r,d 
Nfrlrldrn would iMt s»*f mi- : and .il! my oilwr at juaiiil hm t s 
who h.ul formerU v^ushed in tin- i-tiusixt- m iniifr p«-iuliart'» 
kussi.ins. withdrew the li^^lU of their c oufiti iia:^ '•. I his 
treatment in no wav annoved mc* ; for 1 had mop- than 
'3 
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enough to occupy my leisure, especially as at that time the 
materials for two new books were demanding literary escape 
from my brain with painful insistence. Besides, I had no 
wish to remain in Russia beyond the period of my engage- 
ment. But I wanted above all things to fulfil my part of the 
contract by conscientious work, and I could not help cherish- 
ing the hope of being able to interest the members of the 
Officers* School in my way of breaking. During the whole of 
my official stay in Russia, I neither saw the Grand Duke, nor 
received the slightest intimation that he had deigned to make 
any inquiries about what I was doing. No doubt he thought 
that the best way to utilise me, was to hand me over to 
Generals Strukof and Avscharof to do what they liked with 
me ; but 1 feel certain that in this he did not consider that 
my presence at the cadres and at the Officers* School, would 
be regarded by these Generals as a grave reflection on the 
efficiency of their respective establishments. 

When I first went to the Officers' School, I was told that 
I would have to wait until the young horses had arrived from 
the studs. When these animals made their appearance, I 
was informed that I would not be allowed to break in any of 
them ; because they were all quiet. I was however permitted 
to demonstrate on a sixteen-year-old trooper which was a con- 
firmed kicker. I represented that according to the instruc- 
tions I had received (Circular Letter, p. no), I was to be 
given young horses ; but all to no purpose. My objection to 
taking this old reprobate in hand was the not unreasonable 
one, that this animal had been in the school ever since he was 
a young remount, so it was hopeless for me to attempt to 
cure him of a vice he had acquired and practised in surround- 
ings to which he would return the moment my lesson was 
over. Besides, as 1 pointed out to the Colonel who was 
immediately under General Avscharof, my ability to break 
in horses had been fully tested by the Grand Duke before he 
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gave me the cn^r^ement. and. having obtained it. my mission 
was to teach, and not to furnish fresh proofs of my competence. 
The Colonel not very loyally replied that the tests enacted 
by the Grand Duke were nothing to him, and that he wanted 
to form his own opinion. In my haste 1 very foolishly offered 
to make the horse quiet and amenable to discipline in two 
consecutive hours. The Colonel replied that they could not 
afi'ord so much time. I then said to him that I did not wish to 
annoy him or his olYicers by keeping them hxiking at what I 
was doing for a couple of hours, and that I would l>e glad to 
take the animal anv bvr-ilav which mi«*ht be convenient. 
He answered that he would have to consult the (jeneral. 
Next day hv luKl mr thai he had sjKikcn lo the tieneral. who 
had s^iid that lie ciniUi not entertain my |)ro|)osiiion : lx*cause 
I mi;'ht emph)y soim: secrrt melh<Hl unknown in them! 
Alih<ui;»h I wanted to work evrrv dav tor sivcral hours at 
a lime, the (irner.il woiiKl let me comr «>nlv twice a week, 
and then only for an hour. l\\'vn each of thc^e hours was 
reducecl tf> about thirtvhve minute^ l>v ilclav at In^t'innin'^. 
and bv fa'»erness to ''o aw.iv on tlu* part t>f mv da^s. 

Hoping to cover int! with confiisioii. tlu-y brouj^ht nir one 
afcerncMHi a grt-y horse which w^ujKl not jump f«»r any ot them. 
I put the long reins on him. twisted and turneil him about. 
drove him with the long reins over the bar, got upon him, and 
rode him over the obstacle, which hv. took kindlv and in nice 
style. Instead of siiying. '* That's not half li^id l^»r an Irish- 
man/' or words to that effect, all the officers turned their 
backs u|)on me and walked out. evidently uild because I had 
succeeded in what they had cttnsidered a ho|>eless task. The 
next time I came, I asked to l)e |>ermitted to give the grey 
animal another lesson. s«> that I mi«;ht more or leNS confirm 
the good effect of the previous one ; but the Colonel refus«d 
my rcc|uest, on the plea that the horse belonged to an officer. 
and therefore I could not have htm. By this remark, the 
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Colonel let the metaphorical cat out of the bag so completely, 
that I ceased asking him for any more concessions. Had 
the horse been a trooper, good care would of course have 
been taken to have brought him back to me a worse refuser 
than before. But the officer to whom he belonged would 
naturally object to the benefit of my lesson being nullified, 
even for the gratification of the Colonel. It goes without 
saying that the Colonel had full power to prevent the horse 
being brought to me a second time, even if the owner had 
desired to do so. For obvious reasons, I was unable to find 
out who the owner was. 

One day I tried to teach my class how to go up to a horse 
and handle him. After showing a neat method of lifting up 
an animals fore leg, I asked one of the officers to follow my 
example. He shook his head and said that he would not do 
so, because he would dirty his hands. The next officer also 
objected on the ground that he was not a groom. When I 
showed them the best way to open a horse's mouth, they 
became so disgusted that they all walked out of the 7uantgc. 
As I could get no sense out of the young officers and no 
support from their immediate superiors, I called on General 
Palitzyne, and told him that it was simply a farce my tryinjj 
to teach people who would not learn. He merely smiled and 
said that he hoped I would not mind the child's play {Kinder- 
spiel was the word he used while talking to me in German) 
of these youngsters. After that, I could only let matters slide 
a bit. 

Before coming out to Russia this time, 1 had my book on 
horse-breaking translated into French by M. Roubaud for 
the benefit of my Russian pupils, very few of whom took 
enough interest in the subject to read this manuscript trans- 
lation, so I might have spared myself the trouble and 
expense. M. Roubaud is the editor of Cassells French and 
English Dictiona7y, and is a Crimean veteran. 
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Cicllinj^ sick of ihe old kicker, which I fouiul on my bi- 
wcrkly visits had been under private instruction in vice, and 
wishinjj to teach the officers something really useful. I hired 
at my own ex|KMise from Bosses manege a horscr thai was one 
of the most obstinate refusers I had ever seen. Besides, he 
carried his head ri^jht up in the air when beinj^ ridJen. He 
was an old horse, anil, except for these two vices, he was (juiet. 
.\lthfnj;^h I purpi>sely refrained from giving him any instruction 
at Bosses place, and worked him onlv on the two d.ivs a week 
I wrni to the Officers' School. I j^ot him in five or six lessons 
t > jump kiniily and well, to Ixrnd his neck, and to carry his 
h«Md in projKT position. I need hardly say ih.it my j^ood 
friend. Hcrr Bossc. did not allow him to be s|)oiled durin;^ 
ih«- inirrvals between the limes I had him. The onlv tftccl 
wb.icli this L^oovl work had on the* ofticers was to mak<' ihr m 
jrer .It ihr n-formed cli.ir.icier for beiiv» an " oKl l.id\*s hor^e." 
I th<*n ii.id to acknowleil'-e to nuselt' lor the first time in mv 
lif«*. that I h.id met wiili men whom I had faiied to ini<r<st 
in h'»rs<*-brf.ikin;4. Afirr tliis unNUi'c<sstul Nt:iij;^le oi ab« ui 
lhn»- mt»iuhs. I accepttvi mv defeat and lo«>k thin-'s e.i^ilv for 
th»- r^-in. lining t!iiri\ c:a\ s. 

All the tin^e I w.is at lh<' ( )tticers' Sch<w)|. the seniors 
pl.i\etl the old i^.uue t'l |)assivc rrsisianc**. and ib.t- \«>u:i;^ 
olVu«rs remained indi«'nanl that ihev should be obliged to 
.itteUil mv cl.iss<-s. instead of bein-^ allowed to j^o oft and 
amuse themselves. They even souj^ht my sympathy, which 
I hon<-silv extendeii to ihem. Thev trulv represented to me 
lh.it breakin;: w.is a subiect in which thev h.id no interest : 
f«»r their business was to ride well-broken horses, and not to 
brc-ak in voinv' ones. Hence, do what I could, almost all of 
ihf-m vi'wecl my work with indifference, if not with c«»ntempt 
I wo nr three of them, when no one was listenin;^. told mc 
that thev liked mv methods verv much, and asked tor a lo.m 
ol my IxMik on breaking or for ji.itterns of my gear, which of 
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course I was only too happy to give them. But the re- 
mainder treated me in a manner that would have given me a 
very poor opinion of the manners of Russian officers, had my 
intercourse with them been confined to the members of this 
riding school. It is a strange fact that wherever I have gone 
in Europe, Asia or Africa on my own **hook" to teach 
breaking, I have been well received, have made friends, and 
my work has been appreciated ; but the first and only time I 
went under Imperial patronage, I got treated as an interloper. 
Fillis was just as much hated at the Officers* School as I was: 
but as he had the Grand Duke's personal support, the school 
authorities had to be civil to him. All I wanted was that 
those whom I was paid to teach, would take an interest in 
the work, and would thus further the object for which the 
Grand Duke had enofaqred me. When the six months were 
over, I pocketed my pay, packed up my traps and departed 
for London without saying good - bye even to General 
Palitzyne. I was sorry to be obliged to make that omission ; 
but I was afraid the annoyance the school people had caused 
me, might get the better of the gratitude I felt towards him 
for havinor been always courteous to me. I hate brooding 
over orrievances and still more dislike inflictinof them on mv 
friends. 

While I was at the cadres, I heard that the members of 
the Officers' School kept a pack of hounds and hunted 
regularly, so I wrote home for my hunting things and got 
them out. On making inquiries at the school about this 
Russian Ouorn, I was told by the officers with evident pride 
that it was a grand affair ; that the best of aniseed was 
employed ; and that no one was allowed to go in front of the 
Colonel, who always took the lead. I did not open that box 
of huntincr thincrs. 

During the four months I was in St. Petersburg, my wife, 
who had come out to join me, and I, saw a good deal of Fillis 
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ami Mrs. l-'illis. Innh of whinn were very civil ti> us. I jjrcatly 
cnjnyvd talkiiijj hnrstr to him ; Ijccaiisc he was full of original 
inrormation about school riding, which is a Milijcct that is 
niortr or less unknown to horsemen in Mn^lanil. I was also 
;,fl,ul to avail myself of his kind offer to let m«r c«)me and see 
liiin j;ive his lessons. On these occasions, it was ;^reat fun 
Ii-.lcnin;^ to (it-ncral .\vscharof. who kept iiji a continued 
tusil.ide of direetitins and rejtroofs to the members of the 
il.iss. entirely irresiH-clive of 1-iIlis, who, in his turn, j^tid just 
.I'.lillle attention to thi- ("leneral. ( >ne day when I was ihire. 
the tlener.tl. without consul tin;.,' 1-illis, nrdered the iuni(iiiiji 
h.ir to !>e lirou'.;iu in. \VI;en it arrived, biliis s.iid to me: 
 lie h.isi^Mt ihe l..ir in. hut h.-il h.ive to wait till I let the 
men iiiinii it. ' .\nd s-i tlie coine.ly went <in. until at la-i the 
< .fneral ;^ot up ,irul «.i!ke.| oni I'f tlie school in a not very 
di.;:i :ie.i hutr. .\s so.m .IS he li.ul departed, l-illis lornied up 
t::-' ride ami proceeded with the jumping lesson. 
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A FEW days after I returned from the cadres, my wife 
came out from England and joined me at Petersburg. 
The first two or three visits to the Officers' School made me 
determine not to prolong our stay in Russia beyond the end 
of my six months' engagement. We both longed to be back 
again among horsemen and good sportsmen, the full benefit 
of whose society we could not enjoy just then in England; 
for our balance at the bank was not sufficiently large ; and 
without money, no man can see sport in the Midlands. 
About that time we received an invitation from Mr. John 
Stevens of Bulls, Rangitikei, Wellington, New Zealand, to 
pay him a visit in that colony. While living in Calcutta 
during the years 1888 to 1 891, we saw a great deal of Mr. 
Stevens, who at that time used to import high-class horses 
from New Zealand to India. I boucrht several ofood animals 
from him, including that smart steeplechaser, Glaicks, with 
whom I won some races, and the famous racing pony, 
Parekarctu. Lovers of horses in India suffered a great loss 
when Mr. Stevens gave up importing to that countrv ; 
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lK'caus<! he used lo hrin^ over the proper sort, did not 
invent salt - water [K'dijjrees. and was reasonable in his 
prices. He was one of the best friends we had in India, 
and we wouKl tjo a lonj' wav lo see him a;:ain. Hut before 
cl»injj so, it was necessary for me to put my Injoks in order, 
bv writinv: a new etlition of RiJiPic on the Flat and Across 
Country-, the present one, and a l)(M>k on siable-manajjement 
in luv^land. the plan anil many of the tletails of which wtTe 
alreaiiv arr.ini:ed in mv head. Mv wift* also was busy on a 
bri''ht and inieresiin'^ review <»f Kussi.m hi>lor\. which will 
s »<»n br published ; so we were only loo j^lad to be lell lo 
our own de\ ires, a^ l.ir as social intercourse w.is concerned. 
|{esiii<> ih<- pleasure of seeiiij^ Mr. Stevens and oiher «>ld 
(*«»!on!aI friends aiL^.iiii, 1 was lookin;^ forward lt> iniporiinjj; 
into |-!n;4land New Zealand and .Xusirali.m hordes of ihc 
hi'^i; tias^ hunter type, whicii I knew were batily wanted 
in I \m- ^Ir.reN. 

On on»- ot vMsion I < .isuallv inention<ii to th«- ofnciTs at 
tr.f sih'Hij ii,at I i!iten«led lat< r on to ;^o to .\(W /eahiml 
an 1 .Xastrali.i. ar.d 'hop' d to i^rin^ b.ii k s«»ni<- n:v«- h'»rNes 
Willi nif. " l>;it t!;rr<- are no li«»rs»-s tlvre. sai'l ••nr \<nin' 

s'j* aitern. proud ot ihr world -wi»!e kr.o'A I««:;^e he had 
ac'juire 1 at his i«»i;e;^e. I points tl out to nun that the 
I-.uro|>#-an ca\ airy and artillery in India and a lar-^e j»oriion 
of the native cavalrv .ire mounted on C(»Ionial horses; that 
these animals are the Im-sI all-round s^iddle horses in the 
Wi>rlil ; that I had owned manv scores of them; and that 
sever.d Australian horses had won i^ood races in I\ni;:.4iul. 
*• I he Mnv^lish must hate that, ib.imed in one or two who 
w«-re lislenin;^. " Mni^Iishmen. ' 1 replied. 'haM- many faults; 
but thev h.ive one \<*rv bi«' virtue. nami]\. I'r.at ot jikin-' 
to see the best horscr win. no matter wiMt h:s nat:onaiit\. ' 
And then 1 went on to explam how well the viciories of 
iiladiaieur. I'ille de I'Air. Iroijuois. loxh.ill. I*laisanleri<- 
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and many other foreign horses had been received by the 
British public. All I said was taken with a shrug of the 
shoulders and an incredulous smile ; for Russians, like 
Frenchmen, do not believe in the existence of a good loser. 
The cab horses of Petersburg are largely recruited from 
the stout ponies of Finland and Sweden {Finkas and 
Shv^dkas). These animals are of the strong tradesman-cart 
type, and appear to be mostly of indigenous blood. They 
vary in height from say 15 hands to 13.2. They are very 
hardy, sufficiently fast for their purpose, very quiet, and 
cheap ; averaging about jCj or ;^8 apiece. Figures 42 and 
43 respectively give a good idea of the large and small speci- 
mens of this breed. From illustrations in this book it will be 
seen that all the Russian harness horses have long tails, and 
that the drivers take no precautions to prevent the reins from 
hanging down about their hind-quarters. Yet, all the time 
I was in Russia, I never saw or heard of a case of a horse 
starting kicking from getting a rein under his tail. It goes 
almost without saying, that the supposed liability of long- 
tailed horses to this danger, is the great argument advanced 
in favour of docking harness horses by upholders of this 
senseless, unnatural and cruel fad. My experience is that 
docked horses are much more apt to kick than undocked 
ones, which is a conclusion fully borne out by a consideration 
of the distribution of the nerves of the part. It is obvious to 
anyone with the slightest knowledge of anatomy, that the 
end of a docked tail is far more sensitive to external pressure 
than the end of an undocked one. Even cTrantin<j[ that 
docking gives rise to no increased sensibility, the fact 
remains that when a horse gets a rein under his tail, he is 
unable to retain it there, unless it is closer to the root of his 
tail than the point of amputation would be. The gross 
indecency of a short - docked mare, especially at certain 
seasons, is too disgusting a subject to dwell on. It is 
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kid cnnu;;!! diKkiii^ linr^cs which ha\r tn spciui all their 
l:t'i- in a siaMc ; Iiut thu cruelty of thus nuitil.iiiii.;,' th-i^i; 
that arc turiRii out in ;;r.»s, ami t>iK'iiaIly hruml marts, 
•-hiHilil In- inatU- pfii.il. I .un aware thai limkii';,'. exrf|it Inr 
valiii sur;;ical rcasniis. is an offence a;;aiiist I.iw ; Iml I atsit 
kn-iw that the va>t inainrily i>t' the ci'Its an.] rilHts wliich arc 
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fact that it deprives the mutilated one of an efficient pro- 
tection against the attacks of flies, which are very irritating 
to horses in the open during summer and autumn even- 
ings. On such occasions it is a pretty sight to see a foal 
nestling up against its dam, who whisks the flies off her 
infant with her long tail. Imagine advocates of docking 
gloating over the misery of a brood mare with a short 
stumpy tail placed in a similar position ! 

We may frequently see when long-tailed horses are at 
grass, that a pair of these animals will stand side by side and 
head and tail together, so that they may mutually drive off the 
flies that invade their fore quarters. Except to remove a 
well-marked **kink" in the tail, I look upon docking as a 
disfigurement in all cases ; but I don't want to support the 
unassailable argument of cruelty by this mere personal 
opinion ; because there is no disputing about tastes, as the 
Latin proverb tells us. The cause for the prevalence of 
docking is the fact that English owners of horses as a great 
rule are entirely in the hands of their grooms, as far as stable 
management is concerned. The longer the hair of the tail, 
mane and forelock is, the more trouble has the groom to 
keep it clean. Need I say more.*^ 

I had always much more pleasure in getting into a drojky 
in St. Petersburg, than into a cab in London ; because the 
izvozchik (Russian cabby) does not knock about his animal in 
the cruel manner generally practised by the London hansom 
driver, who applies his *' Thorley," whenever and wherever he 
can get the chance. As a great rule, he drives another man's 
horse with his own whip. To those who are not behind the 
scenes of horse life in London, I may explain that the name 
of Thorley, who was the **food for cattle" man, is used by 
our Metropolitan cabbies to designate the strip of gutta- 
percha which they frequently employ at the end of their 
flails, instead of the orthodox lash of whipcord. This 
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prcl'frriirf in iiislltictl, Inun tln-ir |miiil cif vit-w. hy iht- fail 
that the bit uf riiorU-y docs iint "slii;^," iitid tliiit il has ;i 
mm li iniin- stinuilatin<; cMfii mi julcil sU'ciK than ihi* 
uriiiii.iry .uiachiiu-m U> llir iiui nf liu- tlmn;^. In return 
for lilt- I.ir.L;<- iuiUKiiU "I' ninniy wliiili the i.t'tiriuls .if tlit- 
Soiiciy f.T (hr Pr(vciiti..u nl" triicUy lo Animals make mil 
-.1' it. tlii-y uir^ht In try ami st"|) ihr L-xtcmal ailministraiion nf 
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ilortinTH hnrsfs. I'riiuc Nicimlas Stli.-rlMt<i\. ulm lakrs 
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great interest in horse-breeding, very kindly gave me a 
copy of this book, as he knew it would interest me. 

Although the Neva is a fairly fast flowing river, it gets 
rozen over so firmly during winter, that carts, electric trams 
and other heavy traffic cross it without any mishap. A large 
business is done in cutting great blocks of ice, and carting 
them by sledges (Fig. 44) into the town. The fact that 
these blocks are about two feet six inches thick, shows how 
intense must be the cold, and how strong must be the ice on 
the river. Yet with all this cold, often below —20"* F., the 
custom among the St. Petersburg izvozchiks is to let their 
animals drink as much icy cold water as they choose to 
take, at the various public horse troughs that are distributed 
throucrhout the city. There is a caretaker at each of these 
troughs, who charges a kopeck (a farthing) for the ac- 
commodation, and during the winter has frequently to break 
the ice that forms on the surface of the water every few 
minutes. The Russian cabbies water their horses irrespect- 
ive of the time of the year, no matter how hot they may be. 
In fact, one rarely goes a long drive without their askinj^ 
leave to assuage the thirst of their ponies. I was always 
only too happy to grant the desired permission ; because I 
knew that this practice was thoroughly sound. I need not 
here give my reasons for this belief; because I shall fully 
discuss the subject in my new book on stable-management 
in England. 

Footpaths of various kinds are constructed over the Neva 
for winter use. Fig. 45 shows a good specimen of a wooden 
one with railings on each side. 

I admire the Russian police ; because they keep order, 
and apparently are a terror to no one except evil-doers. 
England is such a delightfully kind country to the wicked, 
that she receives with open arms and no questions asked, 
the ruffians of all nations, and gives to her own scamps an 
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amount of liberty which is extremely detrimental to quiet 
folk. I rc;iJ in the Police Re]X)rts of this mi)rning's (3rd 
Ni>vcml>cr 1S99) pa|H:r, that — "Joseph Walters, a painter. 
Siiid that aUiut a quarter [Mist twelve on Sunday niorninj^ he 
was crossinjj Meymott Street, Blackfriars Road, towards a 
small crowd, when he was knocked down and kicked in the 
f.icc. He was taken to the hospital, and did not wish to 
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;jive his address, a> he w.i-. afraid of Ix-inj^ further a-'Siuiltetl. 
Me U-lirved prisoner was the ni.in who attacked him. 
I,i»\ei'i\ st-ited ih.tt a crtiwd w.is surround in;,' a constable, 
who H.is tryin;^ to taki: lo the station a m.in wlii>m the cro«>l 
was tr\ in;; to resrue. Someone in the crowd strin k ti.e 
consi.tbje in the neik, ami wittuss ru-lied up .ind kunekf d 
lh«- ni.iii tlown. .ind helped the constaMi- for a short di-.t.in*'- 
When he turned to ^o home he was kmicked *iowii and 
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kicked in the temple, and became unconscious. Three other 
men were knocked down and kicked. 

** Other evidence was given showing that Meymott Street 
and the neighbouring thoroughfares are very dangerous. — 
Mr. Paul Taylor agreed with one witness, who expressed 
the opinion that more police are needed, and he asked the 
inspector on duty at the court to inform the authorities of 
the need for more police. * This neighbourhood,* said Mr. 
Paul Taylor, *is the scene of gross ruffianism. Gangs of 
roughs knock respectable persons down, and kick them merely 
for amusement.* — The prisoner was remanded.** 

Meymott Street, Blackfriars Road, is simply a snakeless 
Garden of Eden compared to many of the silver rings on 
some of our racecourses. 

English people have I think an exaggerated idea of the 
zealousness of Russian detectives. In all my wanderings 
through Muscovy, I never bothered them, and they never 
troubled me. The story is told of a new English arrival who 
happening to meet in one of the streets of St. Petersburg 
a fellow-countryman and old resident, poured out a tale of 
woe about the infamous way in which his footsteps were 
dogged by Russian detectives. '' Look at that man on the 
other side of the road/' he continued. ** He's a detective. He 
has been followino- me for the last half-hour. I am orointr 
straight back to my hotel, and shall not quit it until I get 
my passport ; and then I shall go by the first train to 
London." " Nonsense," replied the other. ** I'll go over to 
the fellow and ask him what he wants," and he accordingly 
did so. The mysterious stranger on being interrogated, 
explained that taking compassion on the melancholy-looking 
Englishman, he wished to introduce him for the moderate 
honorarium of five roubles, to a very handsome young lady, 
who would be certain to fall in love with him at first sight. 

The policeman in the Frontispiece of this book, kindly 
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sIo«kI slill ami loi^knl li> his front for the small sum of five 
|M*nct! (20 kopecks) \ihilc 1 ••look* him on a hillcrly cold 
ti.iv. Wc may scr thai he and his horsr (a (iovcrnmcnl 
stiiii-brrd) arc will prolcclcd from ihc wcaihcr. His neck 
and t-ars are wrapped in a /uis/n/i/:, which is a specially 
made camel's hair or WDolleii " comforter." Peter the (ireat 
nevf-r brought in a more stii|)id n*form than that of forcing; 
hi^ suhjecls. entirely av;ainst the will of their priests, in Imvc: 
l!)fir heards shaved lAi. Captain John INrry. who w.is in 
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l'»fis s«r\iie .iiul who pulilished in 171') his ht^ik. ///r 
.S/ii/r of l\ti\sia. tells us, ''that th<* Kussi s had .1 kit.d of 
r«Ii;^i«»us KesjMCt and \ fneration fi»r ihrir l^-irds; .inil so 
miiih thr mi»r«\ iM-causi- th«v differed hrp-in fmm Slraiiu'TN. 
whiih w.i> iMckil l>v thr Pri«sis. alled-'in* ihat the h"l\ Mf-n 
«»f old had Worn ih«Mr Mf.irt!>. according; i'» the M«'d'! of 
tri«- I'iclure of their >».i*nts. .iiid wiiii li notliMV^ 1 ;it lh» al-s. v.iif 
\;;tSorii\ of the (,'/,ir. an*! the Terror of hAxin*' llitni i:n .1 
:::• rr\ ilimour) pulld out hy ll*e l\<Mits, or si»melinus tak»-n 
2; 
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so rough off, that some of the skin went with them, could 
ever have prevailed with the Russes to have parted with 
their Beards. A great many of my Men that had worn 
their Beards all their Lives, were now obliged to part with 
them, amcmgst which, one of the first that I met with just 
coming from the Hands of the Barber, was an old Russ 
Carpenter that had been with me at Camishinka, who was 
a very good Workman with his Hatchet, and whom I always 
had a friendship for. I jested a little with him on this 
occasion, telling him that he was become a young man, and 
asked him what he had done with his Beard ? Upon which 
he put his hand in his Bosom and pull'd it out, and shewed 
it to me ; farther telling me, that when he came home, he 
would lay it up to have it put in his Coffin and buried along 
with him, that he might be able to give an Account of it to 
St. Nicholas, when he came to the other world.'* Wht-n 
Peter died, all the common people started to grow their 
Ijeards in peace ; but the unfortunate soldiers have had to 
keep them shaved ever since. If the Russians capture 
India, by which time I sincerely hope to be dead, they 
will have a lot of trouble in making their Sikh sepoys 
shave. 

The sight, which we may often see in Russia, of one 
policeman marching off to jail, say, a dozen or two of culprits, 
without any of them making the slightest attempt to escape, 
gives the new-comer as deep a veneration for the law of 
that countrv, as the natives have for their beards. I have 
often seen (generally after closing time) three or even four 
sturdy members of the Metropolitan force fully occupied in 
removing a young lady from decorous Tottenham Court Road 
or from the fashionable Hay market to the lock-up. We may 
well ask: Is the difference due to the superior persuasive 
power of the Muscovite bobby, or to the greater pugnacity 
of Miss Bull."^ To neither; but to the fact that everyone 
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in KussIh must have a passport, without which no one can 
stop for more* than one nij^ht at a stran^je house, or even at 
an hotel. Conseciuently. when an arrest is made, the |)ass|K)rt 
is secured and its owner also. The Russian Government is 
very merciful, in that it has alx)lished capital punishment. 
If it wants to kill a man. it di>es so bv accident, as for 
instance by sendinj; a troop of Cossacks charj^in<j through 
a K)t of factory hands on strike. As rej^ards doinj^ away 
with the dralh penally, I a^ree with Alphonse Karr. **y//^ 
J/J/. /I's asstjssifts commemcnt ifahord par ne plus assasshwr.** 
Hy all means sirin*^ up murderers ; but the hirin;^ of a man 
to kill a woman is a foul dis;»race to anv counirv. civiliscil 
or barbarous. 

I)uriii'j thr winUT in Pt'l<rsl)urvr. a lar-'e ir.i^ic* is done 
in llf>W(Ts that an* sent all iht* wav from Nice- anil (»ihcr 
Sotiihrrn pl.if s. The flower shops, which arc \\\v. most 
ImmuIiIuI I have cvfT seen, arc ihf onlv on»*s that make anv 
u;r«Mi display in their wimlows. Th** oihrrs. as wr may scr 
in li;^. 40. .in- not Vf-ry impo^in;^. Ww import. uuc of 
Russian n<-\\sp.ip<T tntfiprisr ni.iy l»c )U(l;^cd Irom lh<- lat t 
that ihf ofVu't s o| the A'(':<>t' /'/r///w/. which is onr of the 
lra:M);4 ncNSspapcrs. arc in a W\\ sni.ill rooms o\cr the 
shops shown in this illiistr.uion. 1 hr Censor takes care 
th.it the nrwspap<Ts j^ive (-xprcNsion to (iovernment opinion, 
not public o|)inion. Hence, there is little interest t.iken in 
lh«* inspired utterances, and the saltr of paj)ers is not brisk. 
The f-xtreme sensitiven<'ss to criticism displaved bv Russians 
ama/es me. Thev dearlv love to jeer at others who are 
not of their exact way of thinking: but they bitterly resent 
lh«* sli'»hlest chaff directed on themselves. The mildest 
joke ag.iinst Russi.m policy made by Pumh, whiih n«) 
m«-mb«T of an Mn-'lish inf.mts* sch ol would !><• sillv enou''h 
to lake s<Tiouslv. treis ruthlessU bl.ickeil out bv the Cens<»rian 
pepartment, l>ef«>re tlur p<»stm.in is allowed to deliver the 
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paper to the address on its cover. Burns showed that he 
was not a Russian by writing the lines : 

"O wad some PowV the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us ! " 

An occasional course of that excellent mental tonic which 
is called chaff, would often save Russians from doinjr idiotic 
things. For instance, I once saw an officer of one of the 
Guard regiments performing the not difficult feat of mounted 
tandem (ridinvr one h«»rse and driving another horse in front 
of him) in the Bolshaya Morskaya, which I have already said 
is a very fashionable street in Petersburg. This gentleman 
evidently wished to ^patrr les pentes, to use a favourite 
expression of his brother officers ; for having got to the end 
of the street, he gravely turned round and made another 
exhibition of himself. How long he continued to parade up 
and down the street in this manner, I cannot say ; because, 
not finding the performance amusing, I went away. I cannot 
imaorine an Eno^lish officer thus makinor a fool of himself in 
Piccadilly, or even in Meymott Street, Blackfriars Road. 
These antics may be appropriate enough for a circus man 
like Franconi, whose motto was : '* Tant il y aura des penies. 



nous vivro7ts,'' 



In Petersburi:]^, the streets are so wide that no reasonable 
objection can be made against the presence of tramways in 
them. In Fig. 47 we see what ample room there is for lines 
of carriages on each side of the tram-line. In Russia, as in 
America, the rule of the road is the opposite to that in England. 
Hence, the izvozchiks and koochers (coachmen) keep to the 
riorht of the road. The traffic is divided into slow and fast ; 
the former being Supposed to keep close to the right kerb, and 
to leave the ground to their left free for the drivers of speedy 
trotters, whose shouts of '' na prava ! na prava f' {*'to the 
rinrht ! to the rio;ht ! ") resound all aloncr the street durin<T 
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the fashi'^nable hriurs. The rule of kccpinj^ to the right is 
nlt'tTvcil by the c;iv,ilry nf all nations, wh-i are sup[x>se(l tc) 
{hiss e.ich other, bridle hand to bridle hand. 1 think that 
<>ri;X'l'i">' til''' Russian driver never ha>i anyone alongside him 
on the box-seat, in which case it would matter nothing 
whether the rule of the road was that of keepinj^ to the left or 



to the ri;;ht. 'I'hr (irrscnif of a sri<ni.l [wTsiin <>n tin- \n>\ 
s«-at n.»Iura!ly makes it nvtn- c-<iiiv(ni(iu for thr t!ri\<r Im |>as' 
ajiprckichin;.^ trattic on ttic Itt'l th-m nn li:.- ri;;ht : lK-iaus«- h< 
has t.i Ix- to the ri;^ht of his i-.>iii[.,uilMn. s.. th.it he may l;.m 
l'r«;f.|..m to UM- his whip. Il.iii;^ <>n th.- rl-ht -i.!<- '.t th.- Ih,\ 
si-.it. hf ran i.bicrM- the | .isiii.iii nf u-.r i.ir-wli.- I muili fn..r< 
.uiiirateU than he tan that i>\ the ii-ar tuic. Kiis^i.iiis. i< 
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be fashionable, must have a European coachman. The one- 
eyed Notto is the Italian whip, and an excellent one, to H. I.M. 
the Tzar ; and his brother, who I believe began life as a con- 
fectioner, drives for the Grand Duke Paul. There are a few 
English coachmen, among whom Hall figures. Old Etches, 
who held the ribbons for several years in the service of Prince 
Galitzin, is a regular John Bull, although he has been away 
from his native land for more than fifty years. He, like 
many other emigrants brought up his sons in Russia, and 
despises them because they are not English — as if it was their 
fault! Many of the non-Russian coachmen, when out with 
their master or mistress, confine their duties to those of foot- 
man or carriage groom and have a native to drive for them ; 
because they don't- know Russian sufficiently well to use the 
strong language necessary to clear a way for themselves in 
busy traffic. What that very dreadful *' language'* is, I 
haven't the faintest idea ; because, while making up my 
collection of Russian words and phrases for future need, I 
carefully abstained from learning a single term of abuse. 
This omission was in no way due to conscientious scruples ; 
but knowing that I would have a good deal to try my temper 
among the Russians, I thought it safest not to indulge in the 
swear-words of their language, which I could insure myself 
from not doing, only by not learning any of them. The 
owner of the largest horse-shoeing establishment in Petersburg 
is an Englishman of the name of Moss. Many of these men 
have committed the folly of marrying Russian women. I am 
fully aware that a Russian would be equally misguided to 
marry an Englishwoman. An experience of eighteen years 
in India, where mixed marriages are as unhappy as they are 
common, has proved to me that a wise man or prudent 
woman would abstain from marrying a foreigner. The idea 
of an Englishwoman marrying a black man and breedmg 
black and tan children, is too repulsive for words. 
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kinds of odds and ends thrown in. The holders of these 
shops are mostly Jews and Jewesses, and most of them are 
reputed to be receivers of stolen property, which of course 
was no affair of ours. After we had gone there a few times 
and had paid our footings with sufficient liberality, they 
received us as friends and showed us many secret hoards 
of old and valuable porcelain, embroidery, paintings, ikons, 
brass work and other art treasures. My wife gave the name 
of **The Bull" to one cheery Johnnie, who always laughed 
whenever he happened, which was often, to drop and break 
some nice piece of old china he was showing us. 

Buying from our Alexandrovsky Reenok friends was like 
playing a game of poker ; for they made their bluff, not from 
the value of what was in their hand, but from the amount they 
thought we would *'see" them at. They must obtain their 
goods in a wonderfully cheap market, which we shall never 
enter. On one occasion, we wanted to buy a frame for a 
picture, and saw one which contained a beautiful water- 
colour painting of a Russian girl in national costume. Not 
daring to regard it closely and thus to show our interest, ' 
we waited for the shopman to get a frame of the required 
size. At last he put his eyes on the water colour and said, 
*' That frame will suit you. You can have it and the picture 
for 7a polteenik'' (half a rouble). Of course they got the best 
of us now and then ; but as both parties were well satisfied, 
no harm was done. About half of them spoke Genr.an, one 
knew French, and three or four of them had learned Encrlish 
ill the Hast End of London or in New York. We went 
there almost every day and were always met with pleasant 
smiles and cries of " Kaiifcn Sic, kaiifcn Sie ! " (*' Buy, buy ! ' ). 
Some of the Russian bronzes are very fine. I bought 
from *' The Bull " a very beautiful statue of a troika in which 
the horses are desiorned with crreater anatomical accuracv 
than I have ever seen in anv other statue, bi^r or little. 
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which contains the Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul with 

its lofty spire, may be seen in the distance across the river. 

Prince Kropotkine {Russian and French Prisons) tells us that 

**a sensation of horror is felt by the inhabitants of St 

Petersburg as they perceive on the other side of the Neva. 

opposite the Imperial Palace, the grey bastions of the 

Fortress ; and gloomy are their thoughts as the northern 

wind brings across the river the discordant sound of the 

Fortress bells, which every hour ring their melancholy tune. 

Tradition associates the sight and the name of the Fortress 

with suffering and oppression. Thousands — nay, scores of 

thousands of people, chiefly Little Russians, died there as 

they laid the foundations of the bastions on the low, marshy 

island of Jani-saari. No remembrance of glorious defiance 

is associated with it ; nothincr but memories of suffering- 

inflicted upon the foes of autocracy." As the Prince did 

*' time " in the Fortress, he ouij^ht to know somethinof about it. 

As persons are supposed to get a permit before being 

allowed to photograph in Russia, I applied to the police for 

one, and obtained it without any trouble. In fact, so little 

restriction is put upon this art in that country, that I was 

not asked on any occasion to produce my permit. Despite 

the nonsense talked and written about the absence of freedom 

in Russia, I found that there was singularly little interference 

with individual liberty, except on points that were of trifling 

consequence to a private party like myself. Although the 

Censor blocked out in the newspapers political remarks that 

were unfavourable to Russia, he left in all the literary matter 

and sporting intelligence. He was careful that my morals 

were not corrupted by seditious and irreligious books ; but he 

had no objection to Paul Bourget, George Moore, or even 

to mv wittv friend, Frankfort Moore. His confrere in 

the Custom House treated revolvers with flippancy ; but 

regarded typewriters as more dangerous than dynamite. 
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Diiriii:^ this winter I iliil less photo^jraphy than I had hi>|K.Hl 
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A very safe fluid on which to encounter great cold is un- 
doubtedly tea. One of the few innovations to which my 
residence in Russia converted me, was the drinking of that 
beverage a la Riisse, Everybody in that country labours 
under the delusion that their tea, coming as it is supposed to 
do overland in caravans, is the only tea outside of the 
Celestial Empire which is fit to drink. Eleven years ago my 
wife and I stayed for about a month at Shanghai, where we 
ran a horse-breaking class, which everybody joined, and we 
had a delightful time. While there, I took particular pains 
to find out all about this caravan fetich. Mr. Ringer and 
other leading tea merchants assured me that the finest Indian 
Hill tea was better than any that could be found in China, 
principally because it was manufactured under skilled 
English superintendence, and according to the latest scien- 
tific methods. The dirty, careless way tea is picked and 
manufactured in China is simply disgusting, and the in- 
feriority of the product has been the cause of its decline in 
the Enirlish market. Russians follow the Chinese custom of 
drinking their tea very weak — about four pints of boiling 
water to a teaspoonful of the leaf. I prefer less water, say, 
two and a half pints, and think that the Muscovite plan of 
addincT a slice of lemon is much better than our wav of usincr 
cream or milk. The orthodox Russian custom when drink- 
ing tea is to chew a lump of sugar, instead of putting it into 
the glass (for men) or cup (for ladies). As marriages in 
Russia are very matter of fact affairs, the swain has seldom 
an opportunity of examining his future wife beyond running 
his eve over her. He is therefore careful when asked to tea 
in the evening, to watch how she treats her lumps of sugar. 
If she crunches them boldly with her molars, he rests assured 
that she has no false teeth ; but draws the opposite con- 
clusion, if she merelv sucks them. If the voun^f ladv owes 
more to the skill of the dentist than she would wish to 
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Match trotting is greatly patronised by the Russian 
public, who, in Petersburg, assemble on the stands of the 
trotting ground of the Semenovsky Platz (Fig. 50) in large 
crowds, every Sunday and on other occasions throughout the 
winter to witness the races that are run there. I had so 
little time to devote to this sport while I was in Russia, 
that I can't say if it is carried on throughout the summer in 
other parts of that empire. As the flat and illegitimate game 
is played on the other side of the river during summer, which 
is the fashionable off-season, little or no trotting takes place 
while there is no snow, which is generally frozen pretty hard 
on its surface during the cold weather. Mr. Manser, the 
well-known Newmarket trainer, used, I believe, to train in 
his early days with much success in Russia, and of course 
saw a orood deal of the winter trottin^j. When he returned 
to England, he tried very highly the credulity of his New- 
market friends, who implicitly believed the wonderful stories 
he told them, until one day he happened to speak about 
races on the ice in Russia. That veracious story was too 
much for his untravelled listeners, who ever afterwards called 
him Rom — I mean, a novelist. 

The trotting club is a wealthy institution ; as its races 
are well attended, and it draws a commission on the large 
sums that pass through its pari-mutuels. Mr. Wachter, a 
German gentleman, wields the club ; because, so Starr told 
me, he is the treasurer. Russian trottinq: men are bitterly 
jealous of the American professionals who have settled in 
their midst, and who make a very fair living out of the game. 
For this they deserve an immense amount of credit ; because 
Russians are staunch Tories and believe in protected 
interests. These Americans told me many tales of favourit- 
ism, which no doubt the other side would cap with those of 
guile. Joe Howells, if I remember his name rightly, was 
once heavily fined by the club for some misdemeanour 
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Starr, who is a correspondent to one of the American sport- 
ing papers, writes strongly on the subject, and characterises 
this system of protection as merely encouragement to in- 
competent Russian drivers. 

It gave me great pleasure while I was in Petersburg 
to meet Mr. Caton, the American trainer ; for he is a man 
full of original ideas, and has had a long and very intimate 
experience among horses. I was in his company one 
evenincT with some other American trottinof men, when the 
subject of hard pulling came under discussion. One man 
recommended one bit, and another another bit, while I kept 
waiting for someone to give vent to the idiotic remark that 
there's a key to every horses mouth. At last Mr. Caton 
came to the rescue of my feelings by explaining that pulling 
was a fault in the brain of the animal and not in its mouth. 
He gave an instance of a wise horseowner in New York, 
who, whenever he irot a bad puller, straivrhtwav sent him off 
to tram work, which soon taught him the error of his ways. 
The same thinii^, I mi^ht have chimed in, occurs with London 
cab horses and Leicestershire hunters. As these animals 
when at work never know when they are to go home, they 
soon stop pulling, if they are that way inclined, provided of 
course that the man on their back rewards their obedience 
by marks of approval. I can easily understand how Mr. 
Caton happens to be the best trainer and driver that has 
ever been in Russia. As no horse can be properly trained, 
driven or ridden in exactly the same manner as any other 
horse, it follows that to be a fine horseman one must think 
for one's self. 

The trotting at St. Petersburg is a very slow affair; 
because all the races are arainst time, on account of the 
course beinof too small to admit of the field beine started 
together or even in heats. Each competitor therefore starts 
himself by breaking a piece of thin string that is stretched 
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and owners as a rule like this time arrangement, because it 
obviates the disagreeable possibility of their horses being put 
alongside animals driven by Americans. Poor Fred Archer 
often excited the same feeling among his opponents. The 
races, whether trotting or galloping, cause little enthusiasm, 
and there is not a single evening paper that gives the 
winners. 

Flat racing in Russia is carried on in very poor style. 
Several waifs and strays of our turf hang on to it, because 
they cannot get a job anywhere else ; and a few good English 
jockeys, having been lured by false hopes or deceptive 
representations, find themselves riding in that countr)^ — but 
not for long. All whom I met had the same story of dis- 
appointment, and discontent with the uncivil and contemptuous 
way they were treated by the racing officials, and members 
of the racing clubs. In England, jockeys are made much of 
by all classes, arid quite right too ; because the game they 
play is one of great responsibility, and demands skill, courage, 
coolness and readiness of resource under very trying circum- 
stances. In Russia, they are not entitled to wear uniform, 
and are consequently regarded as moiijiks (recently emanci- 
pated serfs), who have to bow and scrape to every Jack in 
Office they meet. I was therefore not surprised at reading 
in a recent issue of The Sportsman the followin^j remarks on 
the illness of H. Madden, who had been riding in Russia: — 
**The climate in Russia is so much against the English 
people that during the last four years no fewer than eight 
young jockeys and trainers have died there, viz., jockeys. 
W. Kidd, H. Wilson, A. Epps, E. Kitchener, H. Chandler, 
and the trainers Bray, Gillam, and Heslop. I cannot under- 
stand why good jockeys go to Russia at all, when they are 
needed in other countries, especially a good jockey like H. 
Madden. I was surprised to learn as a fact that jockeys in 
Moscow and St. Petersburg rode for the fee of ;^i a losing 
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mount, ami jCi for a winner. Racinj^ commences in the 
middle of May, and finishes in the middle of October — in alK 
about five m<»nths ; at the most three days each week, and 
four nices daily for jockeys, the other races being set apart 
for ]{cntlemen and Russian boys only. Some days the 
bi^j^est field is four runners, so that most of the jockeys are 
l(M»kin^ on. What a fortune the jockeys must make in 
Russia ! *' 

The Russian riuinj^ authorities, like the irollinj^ rulers, 
fret'ly lavish prohiliiiive restrictions and very oppressive 
pcn.iliics on loreij^ii com|K'titiirs, althou;;h they are more 
Itrninit on m.irrs than on riuires and jjeldinj^s. There is a 
lar^r luiinhcr of thonni^hhreils raised in Russia, but we 
srldom hear of them winiiinv: races outside their i>\vn couiurv. 
I rr:nrmlK-r when wt* were livin'' in Nrwmarkel. that Mr. 
i'.dwin M.irtin hail in trainin;^ a l»i^^ clursinut colt cillrd 
Prrkun. who Ih-Ihiv-ciI to Count Krasinski. He startcil 

sixteen tinns in 1SS.1 anil iSS;. aiul secunil onlv i»ne race, 

• • • 

a live t'urlMii^ haiulicap. in whicli he was lucky lo niec-i a 
p*M>r ilass. Perkun coulil v^.tlltip when he likeil. Imi he iliil 
n«»l .ij»|>ro\«' III* showin;4 oh his aMIities in piiMic. 1 le lirnived 
even his 1 Irver .uul carelul tr.iiiier : l«»r sh«)rtlv lu-lori- the 
liooilwotHl Meeiin:; or 1SS5. Martin j^ave hint a j^allop with 
Dalmenv. wh«m he was training for Mr. Morton, with the 
result that the Russian showed a |)air of clean heels to the 
stout Mm of Roselnrry and Poly^^lot. That spin naturally 
made Martin think that Dalmeny could not possibly win the 
Stewards* Cup for which he was entered ; but his honest 
advice had no influence on the chivalrtius Mr. Morton, who 
was one of those men that prefer to lose money than not to 
Lick a faViHirittr horse which has previously done them a 
;;<mkI turn. Dalmeny rewarded his owners dcV(»tion by 
winnin;; the Stewards* Cu|> at the remunerative odds of 
50 to 1. Like many other thoroughly game horsesi Dalmeny 
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would never take the last ounce out of himself, except in a 
race. No one could have been better served than Mr. Morton 
was by Dalmeny and Martin. 

Life in Petersburg is very uninteresting to persons with 
Western ideas. A system of mental drill governs all classes. 
Officials, from Grand Dukes to railway porters, believe in 
their Heaven-sent superiority, and the rest accept their 
position of dirt. No ill -clad man or woman is allowed to 
walk or non-commissioned officer to smoke in any of the 
principal streets. No one is permitted to sing in the open, 
and, as my wife remarked to me on hearing the roaring Orlof 
trotters, horses are the only creatures that can whistle in the 
streets without getting locked up. School children are put 
into uniform almost before they can walk, they have all to 
learn exactly the same things, and are brought up in exactly 
the same way, with the result that originality is a scarce 
virtue in that country. Well-to-do Russians go in for 
physical culture as little as they do for riding, and the two 
or three gymnastic clubs in Petersburg are patronised almost 
solely by Germans. The Russian indoor, mollycoddlinij 
style of life appears to have a bad effect even on the 
foreigners that sojourn in that country ; for the lads at a 
German gymnasium I visited were very puny and anaemic 
representatives of their great Fatherland. If we want to 
see fine specimens of German manhood, we need only go to 
the Turnhalle in St. Pancras Road, King's Cross. 

I never met with a trace of enmity against the English 
either among Russian officials or people. While I was at 
the Brigades, the officers often asked me questions about 
our army, and especially about the pay, which was the chief 
subject that interested them. I never heard a disparaging 
remark from them regarding our men, except from Rotmistr 
Heppener of Liski, who insisted that our soldiers were 
mercenaries ; because, instead of getting like the Russian 
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Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, super royal 8vo, 34s., 

Points of the Horse. 

A Familiar Treatise on Equine Conformation. 



illu9trated by 209 reproduotton§ of Photograph; and 206 Drauuing» chiefly by 

J. H. OSWALD BROWN. 



Times, — "An elaborate and instructive compendium of sound knowledge on a subject 
of great moment to all owners of horses, by a writer of established authority on all matters 
connected with the horse.*' 

Land and IVa/er, — ' * We hail the advent of a work on the subject by such a past master 
of the arts hippie as Captain Horace Hayes, late of ' The Buffs,' and a Fellow of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, the author of several of the most simple and thoroughly 
instructive treatises upon riding, breaking, and veterinary treatment of the horse." 

Army and Naiy Gazette. — ''There is not a page in the book that does not display 
knowledge, and those who desire to become familiar with the character of the horse will find 
the work invaluable. It is scientific in its method, and practical in its purpose.*' 

Nature, — ** A soldier, a certificated veterinarian, a traveller, and a successful rider, the 
author is well qualified to treat on all that pertains to the subject before us." 

The Referee. — "What Captain Hayes does not know about horses is probably not 
particularly worth knowing." 

Saturday Review. — '* This is another of Captain Mayes* good books on the horse, and to 
say it is the best would not be going far out of the way of truth. It is a luxurious book, well 
got up, well and clearly printed in large readable type and profusely illustrated.'* 

Pall Mall Bud^^et. — '* A volume that must be regarded as the standard work on the 
subject. It is well done. No point is left unexplained ; no quality in a type unnoticed.** 

Sporting Times. — **The best production of its kind we have seen." 

Held, — *' To those who are desirous of availing themselves of the knowledge of a writer 
who has been used to horses all his life, the book may be cordially recommended." 

Vet erinaty Journal. — " No book like this has hitherto appeared in Englibh, or any other 
language. For giving us such a beautiful, interesting and instructive book, the members of 
the veterinary profession, horsemen and horse-owners, as well as delineators of the horse, in 
every Knglish-speaking country must acknowledge themselves deeply indebted to Captain 
Hayes.'* 
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Illustrated Horse- Breaking. 
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7%i AWi/.— *' It it m chaneterutic ol all Captain Hajrct* booki on bonct that tbcy an 
tflUDcniljr pffsciieal, and the pmcnl one » no ciccption to the nilc. A work which Is 
entitled to hifh praite aa being far and away the best icasoocd-ont one on bfcaktng ander a 
ftystem we have teen.'* 

Vittnmmry /^ttrmal. — **The work is eminently practical and readable.** 



Fif^h Edition, crown 8vo. 16a., 

Veterinary Notes for Horse-Owners. 

An Illustrated Manual of Horse Medicine and Surjrery. 

written in Simple Lanituace. 

Tki% iditipfi i$ ftetiged thnughout, cpfiBiderabty ifilargtd, and ificofpemfes th^ 
•ii6«tafice of the Author b *'Soyndne9M and Age of //orsea." 

\ttufJat fCn-tfU-. — '* CjptJiin llayt%* work w a «aluaMc at!di!it»n !ti (»uff ttaUe litrrature ; 
and the iilu»tta!i'in«, tolcr^hly numcii>i>«. arc excellent l<-yi>pil the teach uf criiic'%in." 

74/ 7'imft.—" A necrxviry ("uide r»r hor»c-o«ncf», e«prc>all> tho«c who arc far rroMncd 
from immetluir |ir«ife%%iiina( a»«i«uriir." 

J^'if.'J. — "Of the many |K.|ii.Uff \ciciir.ary UmL* which ha%c cume under i^ur no'icc, this 
i« certainly imc i^ ihc nM>*i Kicntihc and rcliaMr. If »oii»c pain»taking tludcnf wrnild give 
m% wmki of c«)ual merit to I hit <« Ihc di«caftc% o( tKc «*thcr dometiic aninalt, we thoold 
poatett a very coaplcic veterinary hbrary in a vet7 tmali compata.** 

Ai#^. — *' The pretent edition it nearly douhlc the tiae ol the fiiM one, and the nddhional 
articles are well and c -early •riticn, and much incrraic the valae of the work. We do noC 
think that hocte-ownert in general are likely to find a nMcc reliable and niefal book for 
gntdaace in eiMrgency.** 

iiimttrmifd S^ttmg mmJ Prjgmatu AVfa i.^*' Simplicity it one U the mmM ni—dshis 
Icataret in the Umk. ^liat Captain liaye* hat to tay he ta%-t in plain lennt* and tht book 
it a Tcty ntefol one for everybody who it cunccrned with honet.** 

Tkf /.^itrr/.— **The Dtefulnc«t of the manual it tctfified to by ilt popnUfity, and each 
edition has given evidence of increasing care on the |ia'i of the author to render it bmm« 
eoaplete and iruM worthy a« a luMik of reference for amateurs. ** 

f W/rtn«i7 yiwriM/. *« This bouk leaves nothing to be desired on the icote of lacidky 
•ad OB«preiicntivcne»t." 
<8 
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Infective Diseases of Animals. 

Beiag Pari /. of the Translation of Friedberger and Fratbner's 

Pathology of the Domestic Animals. 

Translated and Edited by Capt. M. H. HAYES, P.R.C.V.S., 

Author of Points of the Horse" etc. 

With a Chapter on Bacteriology by Dr. G. NEWMAN, D.P.H. 

Army and Xaiy Gasette, — "Our veterinar)' literature has certainly received a verj' valuable 
addition." 

Glasgow Herald. — ** This is a work which no veterinary practitioner who is anxious to be 
thoroughly up-to-date in his professional knowledge cm afford to be without." 
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The Horsewoman. 

A Practical Guide to Side-Saddle Riding. 

By Mrs. HAYES. Edited by Capt. M. H. HAYES. 

With Four Collotypes from Instantaneous Photographs, and Forty-Eight Drawings 

after Photographs, by J. H. OSWALD BROWN. 

Field. — "This is the first occasion on which a practical horseman and a practical horse- 
woman have collaborated in bringing out a book on riding for ladies. The result is in everA* way 
satisfactory, and, no matter how well a lady may ride, she will gain much valuable information 
from a j>crubal of ' The Horsewoman.' The book is happily free from self-laudatory pass;iges." 

Times. — " \ large amount of sound, practical instruction, very judiciously and pleasantly 
imparted. " 

The Athena urn, — " We have seldom come across a brighter book than ' The Horsewoman.' " 

The {)ueen. — " A most useful and practical book on side-saddle riding, which maybe read with 
real inlere^l by all lady riders." 

Freeman's Journal (Dublin). — " Mrs. Hayes is perhaps the best authority in these countries on 
everything connected with horsemanship for ladies." 

Scotsman (Edinburgh). — "The work is the outcome of experiences, aptitudes, and oppor- 
tunities wholly exceptional." 

I.e Sfort (Paris). — ' J'ai lu ou parcouru bien des trait(5s d'dquitation usuelle ou savante : jamais 
encore je n'avais irouvf^ un expos<5 aussi clair. aui>si simple, aussi v^u que celui ou Mme. Hayes 
resume Ks principe< donl une pratique assidue lui a permis d'appr^ier la valeur. Ce tres 
remarquable manurl d t^quitaiion f(^minine e^t bien, comnie la desire son auteur. a la port^ de 
tous ci il ebl 51 souhailcr qu'il trouve en France I'accueil et le succes qu'il 4 rencontres d^ sa 
publicalion aupres iles horsewomen anglaises." 

Saturd.jy Review. — "With a very strong recommendation of this book as far and away the 

best guide to side-saddle riding that we have seen." 
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in India. 

fWmiM«7/NrnM/.^** We cntcfUin m ««ry lugb opioioa of CapL Hafn' bouk on ' Hunc 
Tniininc And MaiMfmimi in Indu,' and uv of opinion tlul no farticr guide could be pinctd 
in the hnnds of either nmaicur honcoMn or tctcrmary turgeon ncniy nmined in Umi importnai 
divumn of our cnipire.** 
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Modem Polo* 

By Mr. E. D. MILLER, late 17th Lancers. 
Edited by Capt. M. H. HAYES. 

A |>ffacti.jl anil r«r-..ii:«i.tr ilrv.ri; lt'>ii <if ihr H'lrnir of line Kittwr, duiMn cif pU«fr% 
v*'ni.i n I'fr.ikitii; irjinif'K jnd m4nj|;rm«*nl i-f |B-nir«, %jirK/Ui ljrml« •■( (*inMn in »\l |Mn% of 
Ihr wirld. I'xI'i m Iml..i . Iliil nc>iAni. ItHt;an ami Anicrican Ruin. nc. Itr.iutifullt- illu%iralcd 
«iih abuui 5o rrpri«lu«.tti>n% i.4 l'huu%i»^tti% »hv«ing the vnrioot "poinU of the game, immtom 
punirt* pbvrrv rtc. 



Ttme9.^" Both in the matter of polo-pUying and m thll of cbooMig or tondav pols 
ponm, thr %oliime » a certain authartly.** 

iVAi.i *m4 H'kMU,^" ' Xlodcm Pblo.' wiitM bjr E. a MAw and 
lla>r«, «ill a«Mirvdljr be c owe the anilioritAli«« moik oosMndae Ibt 
gnming in fa«iiur in th*ft country. It it clear and brighi ia ttylc, aai II b 
v«i tflustratmnft frooi phatugri|»h»." 
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the dav in rrgani tu all maitfrt connflctad nilb kantmmtUi^ TbOP 
eicrttmi |ihiit<igra|iht by nhidi the booh b 
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